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Locate your area of interest on 
the ‘‘Index to Map Sheets’’ (the 
last page of this publication). 


Note the number of the map 
sheet and turn to that sheet. 
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THIS SOIL SURVEY 


Turn to “Index to Soil Mapping Units"' 
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page where that mapping unit is described. 


See ‘‘Summary of Tables’’ (following the 
6. Contents) for location of additional data 
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Consult ''Contents'' for parts of the publication that will meet your specific needs. 
This survey contains useful information for farmers or ranchers, foresters or 

7 . agronomists; for planners, community decision makers, engineers, developers, 
builders, or homebuyers; for conservationists, recreationists, teachers, or students; 


for specialists in wildlife management, waste disposal, or pollution control. 
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This soil survey is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a 
joint effort of the United States Department of Agriculture and other federal 
agencies, state agencies including the Agricultural Experiment Stations, and 
local agencies. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the federal 
part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in 1984. Soil names and 
descriptions were approved in 1985. Unless otherwise indicated, statements in 
this publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1984. This soil survey 
was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service and the North 
Carolina Department of Natural Resources and Community Development, North 
Carolina Agricultural Research Service, North Carolina Agricultural Extension 
Service, and Tyrrell County Board of Commissioners. It is part of the technical 
assistance furnished to the Tyrrell County Soil and Water Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission. Enlargement of 
these maps, however, could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping. 
If enlarged, maps do not show the small areas of contrasting soils that could 
have been shown at a larger scale. 

The first soil survey of Tyrrell County was published in 1920. This survey 
updates the first soil survey and provides additional information. 

All programs and services of the Soil Conservation Service are offered on a 
nondiscriminatory basis, without regard to race, color, national origin, religion, 
sex, age, marital status, or handicap. 


Cover: The soybean stubble is on Portsmouth loam, rarely flooded. Where drained, this 
soil is well suited to use as cropland. 
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Foreword 


This soil survey contains information that can be used in land-planning 
programs in Tyrrell County. It contains predictions of soil behavior for selected 
land uses. The survey also highlights limitations and hazards inherent in the 
Soil, improvements needed to overcome the limitations, and the impact of 
selected land uses on the environment. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, foresters, 
and agronomists can use it to evaluate the potential of the soil and the 
management needed for maximum food and fiber production. Planners, 
community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use 
the survey to plan land use, select sites for construction, and identify special 
practices needed to insure proper performance. Conservationists, teachers, 
students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife management, waste disposal, 
and pollution control can use the survey to help them understand, protect, and 
enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur within short distances. Some 
soils are seasonally wet or subject to flooding. Some are too unstable to be 
used as a foundation for buildings or roads. Clayey or wet soils are poorly 
suited to use as septic tank absorption fields. A high water table makes a soil 
poorly suited to basements or underground installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map. The 
location of each soil is shown on the detailed soil maps. Each soil in the survey 
area is described. Information on specific uses is given for each soil. Help in 
using this publication and additional information are available at the local office 
of the Soil Conservation Service or the North Carolina Extension Service. 


Bobbye J. Jones 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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TYRRELL COUNTY is in the northeastern lower 
Coastal Plain region of North Carolina. The 1980 U.S. 
Census reported a population of 3,976. Columbia, the 
county seat, had a population of 758. The county has a 
land area of 260,364 acres. 

The county lies within two main stream drainage 
areas. The northwestern part of the county drains into 
the Scuppernong River. The rest of the county drains 
into the Alligator River by way of many small creeks and 
canals. 

Elevation ranges from about 15 feet above mean sea 
level in the southwestern part of the county to 2 feet 
along the Albemarle Sound and Alligator River. The 
highest elevation in the county is 17 feet in the New 
Lands section. 


General Nature of the Survey Area 


This section gives general information concerning the 
county. It describes settlement, water supply, and 
climate. 


Settlement 


The area known today as Tyrrell County was first 
inhabited by the Secotan Indians. The first Europeans to 
explore the area were Armadas and Barlowe in about 


1584. Almost a century passed before Captain Thomas 
Miller and Colonel Joshua Tarkington traveled from 
Edenton to investigate the Scuppernong River area in 
1680. 

After these early explorations, settlers slowly began to 
arrive from north of the Albemarle Sound and by 1729, 
there were enough people to require a separate 
governmental unit. Tyrrell precinct was formed from parts 
of present-day Chowan, Bertie, Currituck, and 
Pasquotank Counties and was named in honor of Sir 
John Tyrrell, a Lord Proprietor of the colony. Tyrrell was 
a rather oversized precinct stretching from Roanoke 
Island almost to Tarboro. 

From 1774 to 1870, Tyrrell County underwent a drastic 
reduction in size. Three new counties, Martin, 
Washington, and Dare, were formed from what had been 
Tyrrell County. When Washington County separated from 
Tyrrell in 1799, the Tyrrell County seat made its final 
move from a courthouse on the Scuppernong River to 
the town of Elizabeth, later renamed Columbia. 

From the beginning, agriculture and forest products 
were important in Tyrrell County and were the backbone 
of its economy. The first settlers farmed for survival or 
tended land for absentee owners from Edenton. In time, 
large, nearly self-sufficient plantations were established. 
After the Civil War these large plantations failed and 
agricultural production declined. With more scientific 


farming and forestry techniques in the early 1900's, 
however, agriculture became prominent once again, 
making Tyrrell County one of the most productive in the 
entire state. 


Water Supply 


Tyrrell County is drained by the Alligator and 
Scuppernong Rivers and their tributaries. The estuarine 
parts of these streams are brackish nearly all the time. 
On the north, the county is bordered by the Albemarle 
Sound. The community of Columbia obtains water from 
an underground water source. 

The county is underlain by thousands of feet of 
sedimentary rocks, but fresh water is only within the 
upper part, to a depth of a few hundred feet. The depth 
to salty water varies from more than 400 feet in the 
southwestern part of the county to less than 100 feet in 
the vicinity of the sound. In the southwestern part of the 
county, the limestone aquifer may be capable of yielding 
over 1,000 gallons per minute. Elsewhere in the county, 
the limestone aquifer contains only salty water. Overlying 
this aquifer is a sequence of sands and shales belonging 
to the upper sandy aquifer, which probably yields 
hundreds of gallons per minute to individual wells in the 
Southwestern part of the county, but less than 100 
gallons per minute in the vicinity of the sound. The well 
water tends to be very hard, alkaline, and may contain 
excessive iron. 


Climate 


Prepared by the National Climatic Data Center, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 


Tyrrell County, North Carolina, is hot and humid in 
summer, but the coast is frequently cooled by sea 
breezes. Winter is cool, with occasionally brief cold 
spells. Rains occur throughout the year and are fairly 
heavy; snowfall is rare. Annual precipitation is adequate 
for all crops commonly grown in the survey area. 

Iable 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation 
for the survey area as recorded at Plymouth, North 
Carolina, in the period 1951 to 1979. Table 2 shows 
probable dates of the first freeze in fall and the last 
freeze in spring. Table 3 provides data on length of the 
growing season. 

In winter the average temperature is 44 degrees F, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 32 
degrees. The lowest temperature on record, which 
occurred at Plymouth on January 13, 1962, is 1 degree. 
In summer the average temperature is 77 degrees, and 
the average daily maximum temperature is 88 degrees. 
The highest recorded temperature, which occurred on 
June 27, 1954, is 102 degrees. 

Growing degree days are shown in table 1. They are 
equivalent to "heat units." During the month, growing 
degree days accumulate by the amount that the average 
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temperature each day exceeds a base temperature (50 
degrees F). The normal monthly accumulation is used to 
schedule single or successive plantings of a crop 
between the last freeze in spring and the first freeze in 
fall. 

Of the total annual precipitation, 30 inches, or 60 
percent, usually falls in April through September. The 
growing season for most crops falls within this period. In 
2 years out of 10, the rainfall in April through September 
is less than 25 inches. The heaviest 1-day rainfall during 
the period of record was 5.2 inches at Plymouth on 
September, 19, 1955. Thunderstorms occur on about 45 
days each year, and most occur in summer. 

The average seasonal snowfall is 4 inches. The 
greatest snow depth at any one time during the period of 
record was 12 inches. On the average, only 1 day has at 
least 1 inch of snow on the ground. The number of such 
days varies greatly from year to year. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
60 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 85 percent. The sun shines 65 percent 
of the time possible in summer and 60 percent in winter. 
The prevailing wind is from the southwest. Average 
windspeed is highest, 11 miles per hour, late in winter 
and early in spring. Every few years, a hurricane crosses 
the area. 


How This Survey Was Made 


This survey was made to provide information about the 
Soils in the survey area. The information includes a 
description of the soils and their location and a 
discussion of the suitability, limitations, and management 
of the soils for specified uses. Soil scientists observed 
the steepness, length, and shape of slopes; the general 
pattern of drainage; and the kinds of crops and native 
plants growing on the soils. They dug many holes to 
study the soil profile, which is the sequence of natural 
layers, or horizons, in a soil. The profile extends from the 
surface down into the parent material, has been changed 
very little by leaching or by plant roots. 

The soils in the survey area occur in an orderly pattern 
that is related to the geology, the landforms, relief, 
climate, and the natural vegetation of the area. Each 
kind of soil is associated with a particular kind of 
landscape or with a segment of the landscape. By 
observing the soils in the survey area and relating their 
position to specific segments of the landscape, a soil 
scientist develops a concept, or model, of how the soils 
were formed. Thus, during mapping, this model enables 
the soil scientist to predict with considerable accuracy 
the kind of soil at a specific location on the landscape. 

Commonly, individual soils on the landscape merge 
into one another as their characteristics gradually 
change. To construct an accurate soil map, however, soil 
scientists must determine the boundaries between the 
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soils. They can observe only a limited number of soil 
profiles. Nevertheless, these observations, supplemented 
by an understanding of the soil-landscape relationship, 
are sufficient to verify predictions of the kinds of soil in 
an area and to determine the boundaries. 

Soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the soil 
profiles that they studied. They noted soil color, texture, 
size and shape of soil aggregates, distribution of plant 
roots, acidity, and other features that enable them to 
identify soils. After describing the soils in the survey area 
and determining their properties, the soil scientists 
assigned the soils to taxonomic classes (units). 
Taxonomic classes are concepts. Each taxonomic class 
has a set of soil characteristics with precisely defined 
limits. The classes are used as a basis for comparison to 
classify soils systematically. The system of taxonomic 
classification used in the United States is based mainly 
on the kind and character of soil properties and the 
arrangement of horizons within the profile. After the soil 
scientists classified and named the soils in the survey 
area, they compared the individual soils with similar soils 
in the same taxonomic class in other areas so that they 
could confirm data and assemble additional data based 
on experience and research. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of some of 
the soils in the area are generally collected for laboratory 
analyses and for engineering tests. Soil scientists 
interpreted the data from these analyses and tests as 
well as the field-observed characteristics and the soil 
properties in terms of expected behavior of the soils 
under different uses. Interpretations for all of the soils 
were field tested through observation of the soils in 
different uses under different levels of management. 
Some interpretations are modified to fit local conditions, 
and new interpretations sometimes are developed to 
meet local needs. Data were assembled from other 
sources, such as research information, production 
records, and field experience of specialists. For example, 
data on crop yields under defined levels of management 
were assembled from farm records and from field or plot 
experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

Predictions about soil behavior are based not only on 
soil properties but also on such variables as climate and 
biological activity. Soil conditions are predictable over 
long periods of time, but they are not predictable from 
year to year. For example, soil scientists can state with a 
fairly high degree of probability that a given soil will have 
a high water table within certain depths in most years, 
but they cannot assure that a high water table will 
always be at a specific level in the soil on a specific 
date. 

After soil scientists located and identified the 
significant natural bodies of soil in the survey area, they 
drew the boundaries of these bodies on aerial 


photographs and identified each as a specific map unit. 
Aerial photographs show trees, buildings, fields, roads, 
and rivers, all of which help in locating boundaries 
accurately. 


Map Unit Composition 


A map unit delineation on a soil map represents an 
area dominated by one major kind of soil or an area 
dominated by several kinds of soil. A map unit is 
identified and named according to the taxonomic 
classification of the dominant soil or soils. Within a 
taxonomic class there are precisely defined limits for the 
properties of the soils. On the landscape, however, the 
soils are natural objects. In common with other natural 
objects, they have a characteristic variability in their 
properties. Thus, the range of some observed properties 
may extend beyond the limits defined for a taxonomic 
class. Areas of soils of a single taxonomic class rarely, if 
ever, can be mapped without including areas of soils of 
other taxonomic classes. Consequently, every map unit 
is made up of the soil or soils for which it is named and 
some soils that belong to other taxonomic classes. In 
the detailed soil map units, these latter soils are called 
inclusions or included soils. In the general soil map units, 
they are called soils of minor extent. 

Most inclusions have properties and behavioral 
patterns similar to those of the dominant soil or soils in 
the map unit, and thus they do not affect use and 
management. These are called noncontrasting (similar) 
inclusions. They may or may not be mentioned in the 
map unit descriptions. Other inclusions, however, have 
properties and behavior divergent enough to affect use 
or require different management. These are contrasting 
(dissimilar) inclusions. They generally occupy small areas 
and cannot be shown separately on the soil maps 
because of the scale used in mapping. The inclusions of 
contrasting soils are mentioned in the map unit 
descriptions. A few inclusions may not have been 
observed, and consequently are not mentioned in the 
descriptions, especially where the soil pattern was so 
complex that it was impractical to make enough 
observations to identify all of the kinds of soils on the 
landscape. 

The presence of inclusions in a map unit in no way 
diminishes the usefulness or accuracy of the soil data. 
The objective of soil mapping is not to delineate pure 
taxonomic classes of soils but rather to separate the 
landscape into segments that have similar use and 
management requirements. The delineation of such 
landscape segments on the map provides sufficient 
information for the development of resource plans, but 
onsite investigation is needed to plan for intensive uses 
in small areas. 


General Soil Map Units 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows broad areas that have a distinctive pattern of 
soils, relief, and drainage. Each map unit on the general 
soil map is a unique natural landscape. Typically, a map 
unit consists of one or more major soils and some minor 
soils. It is named for the major soils. The soils making up 
one unit can occur in other units but in a different 
pattern. 

The general soil map can be used to compare the 
suitability of large areas for general land uses. Areas of 
suitable soils can be identified on the map. Likewise, 
areas where the soils are not suitable can be identified. 

Because of its small scale, the map is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for 
selecting a site for a road or a building or other structure. 
The soils in any one map unit differ from place to place 
in slope, depth, drainage, and other characteristics that 
affect management. 


1. Tomotley-Augusta-Altavista 


Nearly level, poorly drained, somewhat poorly drained, 
and moderately well drained soils that have a loamy and 
sandy surface layer and a loamy subsoil; on uplands 

This map unit is along the Albemarle Sound, 
Scuppernong River, and their tributaries, and it makes up 
about 10 percent of Tyrrell County. It is 56 percent 
Tomotley soils, 20 percent Augusta soils, 13 percent 
Altavista soils, and 11 percent soils of minor extent. The 
minor soils include Conetoe, Portsmouth, Roanoke, 
State, and Wahee. 

The Tomotley soils are poorly drained. The surface 
layer is very dark gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 
gray sandy clay loam in the upper part and light 
brownish gray sandy loam in the lower part. The 
substratum is light brownish gray sand. 

The Augusta soils are somewhat poorly drained. The 
surface layer is dark grayish brown fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil is light olive brown sandy clay loam and clay 
loam in the upper part and gray and light gray sandy clay 
loam in the lower part. The substratum is light gray 
loamy sand. 

The Altavista soils are moderately well drained. The 
surface layer is dark brown loamy fine sand. The 
subsurface layer is light yellowish brown loamy fine sand. 
The subsoil is yellowish brown sandy clay loam in the 
upper part and yellowish brown fine sandy loam in the 


lower part. The substratum is mottled yellowish brown 
and light yellowish brown sand. 

The soils of this map unit are used mainly as cropland 
and to a lesser extent as pasture and woodland. 
Wetness is the main limitation. 


2. Weeksville-Perquimans 


Nearly level, very poorly drained and poorly drained soils 
that have a loamy surface layer and loamy subsoil; on 
stream terraces 


Large parts of this map unit are in the Fort Landing 
and Gum Neck area. The map unit makes up about 9 
percent of Tyrrell County. It is 60 percent Weeksville 
Soils, 35 percent Perquimans soils, and 5 percent soils of 
minor extent. Minor soils include Portsmouth, Roper, 
Belhaven, Wasda, Augusta, and Tomotley. 

The Weeksville soils are very poorly drained. The 
surface layer is black silt loam. The subsoil is dark 
grayish brown silt loam in the upper part and light 
brownish gray very fine sandy loam in the lower part. 
The substratum is loamy fine sand that is gray in the 
upper part and dark greenish gray in the lower part. 

The Perquimans soils are poorly drained. The surface 
layer is very dark grayish brown loam. The subsurface 
layer is light gray loam. The subsoil is loam that is light 
gray in the upper part and gray in the lower part. The 
substratum is light gray loam in the upper part and light 
gray very fine sandy loam in the lower part. 

The soils of this map unit are used mainly as cropland 
and to a lesser extent as pasture and woodland. The 
main limitation is wetness. 


3. Hyde-Portsmouth-Cape Fear 


Nearly level, very poorly drained soils that have a loamy 
surface layer and a loamy or clayey subsoil; on stream 
terraces 

This map unit is in the central and northern part of 
Tyrrell County, and it makes up 19 percent of the county. 
It is 42 percent Hyde soils, 26 percent Portsmouth soils, 
16 percent Cape Fear soils, and 16 percent soils of 
minor extent. The minor soils include Roper, Weeksville, 
Roanoke, Argent, Wasda, and Arapahoe. 

The surface layer of Hyde soils is black loam in the 
upper part and very dark gray loam in the lower part. 
The subsoil is loam that is light brownish gray in the 


upper part and grayish brown in the lower part. The 
substratum is light brownish gray loam. 

The surface layer of Portsmouth soils is very dark gray 
loam. The subsoil is sandy clay loam that is grayish 
brown in the upper part and gray in the lower part. The 
substratum is light brownish gray and grayish brown 
loamy sand and sand. 

The surface layer of Cape Fear soils is very dark gray 
loam. The subsoil is clay that is dark grayish brown in 
the upper part, grayish brown in the middle part, and 
mottled gray, light olive gray, and olive in the lower part. 
The substratum is greenish gray loamy sand. 

The soils of this map unit are used as cropland or 
woodland. They generally are not used for urban or 
recreation use. Wetness and permeability are the main 
limitations to use and management. 


4. Belhaven-Roper-Ponzer 


Nearly level, very poorly drained soils that have a mucky 
surface layer underlain by loamy material; on broad flats 
This map unit makes up about 17 percent of Tyrrell 

County. It is 41 percent Belhaven soils, 33 percent 
Roper soils, 16 percent Ponzer soils, and 10 percent 
soils of minor extent. The minor soils include Wasda, 
Pungo, Hyde, and Cape Fear. 

The surface layer of Belhaven soils is black muck. 
Below that is black, dark reddish brown, and very dusky 
red muck. The underlying mineral soil is dark grayish 
brown mucky loam and very dark grayish brown loam. 

The surface layer of Roper soils is black muck. The 
underlying mineral soil is black mucky silt loam in the 
upper part, very dark grayish brown and dark grayish 
brown silty clay loam in the middle part, and gray silt 
loam and greenish gray loamy sand in the lower part. 

The surface layer of Ponzer soils is black muck. The 
underlying mineral soil is dark gray clay loam in the 
upper part and greenish gray sandy loam in the lower 
part. 

The soils of this map unit are used mainly as cropland 
and to a lesser extent as woodland. The main limitations 
are wetness and low strength. 


5. Dorovan-Chowan | 


Nearly level, very poorly drained and poorly drained soils 
that have a mucky or loamy surface layer and underlying 
material that is muck; on flood plains 

This map unit is on the flood plains of the Alligator and 
Scuppernong Rivers, and along the Albemarle Sound. It 
makes up about 11 percent of Tyrrell County. It is 89 
percent Dorovan soils, 7 percent Chowan soils, and 4 
percent soils of minor extent that include Pungo soils. 

The Dorovan soils are very poorly drained. The 
surface layer is black muck. It is underlain by muck that 
is black in the upper part and dark reddish brown in the 
lower part. 

The Chowan soils are poorly drained. The surface 
layer is very dark grayish brown silt loam. Below that is 
dark gray silt loam that is underlain by dark reddish 
brown muck. 

The soils of this map unit are used almost exclusively 
as woodland. Wetness, flooding, and low strength are 
concerns in use and management. 


6. Pungo 


Nearly level, very poorly drained soils that are muck to a 
depth of 51 inches or more; on broad flats 

This map unit is mainly in the southwestern part of the 
county and in the eastern part bordering the Alligator 
River. It makes up about 34 percent of Tyrrell County. It 
is 94 percent Pungo soils and 6 percent soils of minor 
extent that include Ponzer, Belhaven, and Dorovan. 

The surface layer of Pungo soils is black muck. Below 
that is muck that is black in the upper part and dark 
reddish brown in the lower part. The underlying material 
is black mucky loam in the upper part, mottled black and 
dark grayish brown clay loam in the middle part, and 
dark gray clay loam in the lower part. 

The soils of this map unit are used almost exclusively 
as wildlife habitat and woodland. Wetness, low strength, 
and content of logs, stumps, and roots throughout the 
soil are the main limitations to use and management. 


Detailed Soil Map Units 


The map units on the detailed soil maps at the back of 
this survey represent the soils in the survey area. The 
map unit descriptions in this section, along with the soil 
maps, can be used to determine the suitability and 
potential of a soil for specific uses. They also can be 
used to plan the management needed for those uses. 
More information on each map unit, or soil, is given 
under "Use and Management of the Soils." 

Each map unit on the detailed soil maps represents an 
area on the landscape and consists of one or more soils 
for which the unit is named. 

A symbol identifying the soil precedes the map unit 
name in the soil descriptions. Each description includes 
general facts about the soil and gives the principal 
hazards and limitations to be considered in planning for 
specific uses. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up 
a soil series. Except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material, all the soils of 
a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or of the underlying material. They also can differ in 
Slope, stoniness, salinity, wetness, degree of erosion, 
and other characteristics that affect their use. On the 
basis of such differences, a soil series is divided into so// 
phases. Most of the areas shown on the detailed soil 
maps are phases of soil series. The name of a soil 
phase commonly indicates a feature that affects use or 
management. For example, Portsmouth loam is one of 
several phases in the Portsmouth series. In Tyrreli 
County, only one phase of each soil series has been 
recognized. 

Table 4 gives the acreage and proportionate extent of 
each map unit. Other tables (see "Summary of Tables") 
give properties of the soils and the limitations, 
capabilities, and potentials for many uses. The Glossary 
defines many of the terms used in describing the soils. 


AaA—Altavista loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This soil is moderately well drained. It is mainly 
in the northern part of the county on low ridges between 
small drainageways and streams that flow into the 
Albemarle Sound and Scuppernong River. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown loamy fine 
sand 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light 


yellowish brown loamy fine sand to a depth of 10 inches. 
The subsoil extends to a depth of about 43 inches. It is 
yellowish brown sandy clay loam in the upper part and 
yellowish brown fine sandy loam in the lower part. The 
substratum to a depth of 60 inches is mottled yellowish 
brown and light yellowish brown sand. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. This soil ranges from very strongly 
acid to medium acid except where lime has been added. 
The seasonal high water table is at a depth of about 1.5 
to 2.5 feet late in winter and early in spring. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Augusta and State soils. Augusta soils are in small 
depressions. State soils are near the outer edge of the 
map unit delineation. The included soils make up about 
10 percent of the map unit. 

This Altavista soil is used mainly as cropland and 
pasture but in some areas, it is still used as woodland. 

Corn and soybeans are the major crops. Seasonal 
wetness is a limitation for some specialty crops, such as 
peanuts. Winter cover crops, conservation tillage, and 
crop residue management help maintain tilth and 
production. Conservation practices, such as no-tillage 
planting, field borders, and crop rotations that include 
close-growing crops, help conserve soil and water. The 
soil is also used for pasture forages. 

Wetness is the main limitation for woodland use and 
management. The dominant native trees are black 
tupelo, elm, yellow poplar, sweetgum, hickory, red maple, 
American beech, willow oak, white oak, post oak, 
southern red oak, water oak, and loblolly pine. The 
understory plants include dogwood, sweetbay, sourwood, 
American holly, waxmyrtle, and sassafras. 

Wetness is the main limitation for urban and recreation 
uses. 

This Altavista soil is in capability subclass Ilw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9W. 


Ap—Arapahoe fine sandy loam, rarely flooded. 
This soil is nearly level and is very poorly drained. It is 
on broad flats and in depressions. Large areas of this 
soil are in the northern half of the county. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 10 to 600 acres. 

Typically, the surtace layer is black fine sandy loam 12 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 38 
inches. It is fine sandy loam that is grayish brown in the 
upper part and light brownish gray in the lower part. The 


substratum to a depth of 62 inches is light brownish gray 
loamy fine sand in the upper part and light gray fine sand 
in the lower part. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The surface layer and 
upper part of the subsoil are strongly acid to extremely 
acid except where lime has been added. The lower part 
of the subsoil and the substratum range from strongly 
acid to mildly alkaline. The seasonal high water table is 
at or near the surface in undrained areas. This soil is 
subject to rare flooding. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Portsmouth and Wasda soils. Also included are small 
sandy areas. The included soils occur at random but are 
not indicated by an apparent change in the landscape. 
The included soils make up about 10 percent of the map 
unit. 

Most of this Arapahoe soil is used as cropland; the 
rest is used mainly as woodland. 

Corn and soybeans are the major crops. Wetness is 
the main limitation; however, conservation tillage, cover 
crops, and the inclusion of grasses and legumes in the 
cropping system help maintain organic matter and 
production. Wetness often delays spring tillage and fall 
harvest. The lack of suitable outlets is a concern in 
installing drainage systems. 

Wetness is the main management concern for 
woodland use and management. The dominant trees are 
baldcypress, red maple, green ash, sweetgum, black 
tupelo, swamp tupelo, elm, yellow poplar, river birch, 
water oak, and willow oak. The understory plants include 
white cedar, American holly, sweetbay, sourwood, reeds, 
and waxmyrtle. 

Wetness is the main limitation to urban and recreation 
uses, and in addition, this soil is subject to rare flooding. 
This Arapahoe soil is in capability subclass lllw. The 

woodtand ordination symbol is 10W. 


Ar—Argent silt loam, rarely flooded. This soil is 
nearly level and is poorly drained. It is in the 
northwestern part of the county on broad flats near small 
streams that flow into the Albemarle Sound. This map 
unit consists of one broad area that is about 4,000 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray silt loam 6 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of about 54 
inches. It is dark grayish brown silty clay loam in the 
upper part, gray and grayish brown clay and silty clay in 
the middle part, and light olive gray silty clay loam in the 
lower part. The substratum to a depth of 70 inches is 
flight brownish gray silt loam. 

Permeability is slow, and the shrink-swell potential is 
moderate. Except where lime has been added, the soil 
ranges from medium acid to extremely acid to a depth of 
50 to 60 inches. Below that, it ranges from medium acid 
to mildly alkaline. The seasonal high water table is at or 
near the surface in undrained areas. This soil is subject 
to rare flooding. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cape Fear and Roanoke soils. Most of the included soils 
are on the outer edge of the map unit delineation. The 
included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of the 
map unit. 

Most of this Argent soil is used as cropland; the rest is 
used mainly as woodland. 

Corn and soybeans are the major crops. Wetness is 
the main limitation. Conservation tillage, cover crops, and 
the inclusion of grasses and legumes in a crop rotation 
system help maintain tilth and production. Wetness can 
delay spring tillage and fall harvest. The lack of suitable 
outlets and the slow permeability of this soil are 
concerns in installing drainage systems. 

Wetness is the main limitation for woodland use and 
management, and flooding is a hazard. The dominant 
native trees are loblolly pine, yellow poplar, red maple, 
green ash, hickory, sweetgum, elm, water oak, and 
willow oak. The understory plants include Atlantic white- 
cedar, American holly, sweetbay, sourwood, reeds, and 
waxmyrtle. 

The main limitations for most urban and recreation 
uses are wetness, slow permeability, and low strength. In 
addition, this soil is subject to rare flooding. 

This Argent soil is in capability subclass lllw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 10W. 


At—Augusta fine sandy foam. This soil is nearly 
level and is somewhat poorly drained. It is in the 
northern part of the county, adjacent to small streams 
and waterways that flow into the Albemarle Sound, 
Scuppernong River, and Alligator River. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of about 49 inches. It is light olive brown sandy 
clay loam and clay loam in the upper part and gray and 
light gray sandy clay loam in the lower part. The 
substratum to a depth of 62 inches is light gray loamy 
sand. 

Permeability is moderate. This soil ranges from very 
strongly acid to medium acid except where lime has 
been added. The seasonal high water table is within 1 to 
2 feet of the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Altavista and Wahee soils. Small knolls of Altavista soils 
can be throughout the map unit; however, most of the 
included soils are near the outer edge of the map unit 
delineation. Also included are areas of soils similar to the 
Augusta soil except that the surface layer and subsoil 
are not as thick. The included soils make up about 10 
percent of the map unit. 

Most of this Augusta soil is used as cropland. 

Corn and soybeans are the major crops. Wetness is 
the main limitation. Winter cover crops, conservation 
tillage, and crop residue management help maintain tilth 
and production. Conservation practices, such as no- 
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tillage planting, field borders, and crop rotations that 
include close-growing crops, help conserve soil and 
water. 

Wetness is the main limitation for woodland use and 
management. The dominant native trees are loblolly 
pine, sweetgum, red maple, yellow poplar, willow oak, 
water oak, black cherry, and American beech. The major 
understory plants include dogwood, sourwood, sweetbay, 
and sassafras, and a variety of briers and reeds. 

Wetness is the main limitation for urban and recreation 
uses. 

This Augusta soil is in capability subclass lllw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9W. 


Ba—Belhaven muck, rarely flooded. This soil is 
nearly level and is very poorly drained. It is in the 
blacklands region. The areas are irregular in shape and 
range from 200 to 1,000 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black muck 6 inches 
thick. Below that, to a depth of 43 inches, are layers of 
black, very dusky red, and dark reddish brown muck. The 
underlying mineral layers are dark grayish brown and 
very dark grayish brown mucky loam and loam. 

The organic matter is highly decomposed. The 
permeability is moderately slow to moderately rapid. The 
organic layers are extremely acid except where lime has 
been added. The underlying mineral layer ranges from 
slightly acid to extremely acid. In most areas, many logs, 
roots, and stumps are throughout the organic layer. The 
seasonal high water table is at or near the surface. This 
Soil is subject to rare flooding. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Pungo, Roper, and Wasda soils that occur at random 
within the map unit but are not indicated by an apparent 
change in the landscape. The included soils make up 
about 15 pércent of the map unit. 

Most of this Belhaven soil is used as cropland; the 
rest is used as woodland. 

Corn and soybeans are the major crops. Large 
applications of lime and additions of copper and other 
micronutrients are initially necessary for agriculture. The 
many logs, roots, and stumps must be removed before 
cultivation (fig. 1). Wetness can delay spring tillage and 
fall harvest, and soil blowing can occur during spring 
planting. Conservation practices, such as conservation 
tillage, field borders, and windbreaks, reduce soil 
blowing. 

Weiness is the main limitation for woodland use and 
management. The dominant native trees are red maple, 
Atlantic white-cedar, pond pine, sweetgum, baldcypress, 
and blackgum. The understory plants include inkberry, 
fetterbush lyonia, huckleberry, greenbrier, waxmyrtle, and 
switchcane. 

The main limitations for urban and recreation uses are 
wetness and low strength. This soil is also subject to 
rare flooding. 


This Belhaven soil is in capability subclass IVw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 6W. 


Cf—Cape Fear loam, rarely flooded. This soil is 
nearly level and is very poorly drained. It is commonly in 
the blackland region on broad flats. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 10 to 1,000 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray loam 11 
inches thick. The subsoil is clay and extends to a depth 
of about 50 inches. It is dark grayish brown in the upper 
part, grayish brown in the middle part, and mottled gray, 
light olive gray, and olive in the lower part. The 
substratum to a depth of 62 inches is greenish gray 
loamy sand. 

Permeability is slow, and the shrink-swell potential is 
moderate. This soil ranges from very strongly acid to 
medium acid except where lime has been added. The 
seasonal high water table is at or near the surface in 
undrained areas. This soil is subject to rare flooding. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Portsmouth, Roanoke, Argent, and Roper soils. Most of 
the included soils are near the outer edge of the map 
unit delineation; however, Roper soils are in small 
depressions within the delineation. The included soils 
make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

Most of this Cape Fear soil is used as cropland; the 
rest is used mainly as woodland. 

Corn and soybeans are the major crops (fig. 2). 
Fescue and ladino clover, however, are grown for 
pasture forage. Wetness is the main limitation. 
Conservation tillage, cover crops, and the inclusion of 
grasses and legumes in a crop rotation system help 
maintain tiith and production. Wetness can delay spring 
tillage and fall harvest. The lack of suitable outlets and 
the slow permeability of this soil are concerns in 
installing drainage systems. 

Wetness is the main limitation for woodland use and 
management. The dominant native trees are 
baldcypress, pond pine, loblolly pine, red maple, green 
ash, hickory, sweetgum, swamp tupelo, elm, river birch, 
water oak, willow oak, and swamp white oak. The 
understory plants include cedar, American holly, 
sweetbay, sourwood, reeds, and waxmyrtle. 

The main limitations to urban and recreation uses are 
wetness, slow permeability, and low strength. This soil is 
also subject to rare flooding. 

This Cape Fear soil is in capability subclass lilw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 11W. 


Ch—Chowan silt loam, frequently flooded. This soil 
is nearly level and is poorly drained. It is on flood plains 
of small streams that flow into the Albemarle Sound. The 
areas are narrow and oblong and range up to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silt loam 6 inches thick. The underlying material to a 
depth of 25 inches is dark gray silt loam. This mineral 
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Figure 1.—A cleared field of Belhaven muck, rarely flooded, contains many logs, roots, and stumps that are being burned to prepare the 
field for cultivation. 


layer is underlain by an organic layer that is dark reddish 
brown muck to a depth of 70 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow in the mineral layer 
and moderately rapid to moderately slow in the organic 
layer. This soil ranges from extremely acid to medium 
acid in the mineral layer and is extremely acid or very 
strongly acid in the organic layer. This soil is frequently 
flooded for very long periods. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dorovan muck. The Dorovan soils are on the 
downstream side of the map unit delineation. Also 
included are areas where the overlying mineral material 


is less than 16 inches thick. The included soils make up 
about 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 

Most of this Chowan soil is used as woodland. 

Wetness and poor trafficability are the main limitations 
to woodland use and management. The dominant native 
species are green ash, pond pine, baldcypress, 
sweetgum, water tupelo, Atlantic white-cedar, and red 
maple. The understory plants are mainly sweetbay, 
greenbrier, sourwood, and giantcane. 

Wetness is the main limitation for agricultural uses, 
and low strength is the main limitation for urban uses. 
Frequent flooding is a hazard for agricultural, urban, and 
recreation uses. 
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This Chowan soil is in capability subclass Vilw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8W. 


CtA—Conetoe loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained and is mainly in the 
northwestern part of the county on low ridges between 
the small drainageways and streams that flow into the 
Albemarle Sound and Scuppernong River. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown loamy fine 
sand 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer to a depth of 
26 inches is yellowish brown loamy fine sand. The 
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subsoil extends to a depth of 38 inches. The upper part 
is strong brown fine sandy loam and sandy clay loam, 
and the lower part is yellowish brown loamy fine sand. 
The substratum to a depth of 65 inches is brownish 
yellow fine sand. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The soil ranges from 
very strongly acid to medium acid except where lime has 
been added. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Altavista and State soils. State soils occur at random 
within the map unit but are not indicated by an apparent 


Figure 2.—This mature stand of corn is on Cape Fear loam, rarely flooded. 
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change in landscape. Altavista soils are in slight 
depressions. The included soils make up about 10 
percent of the map unit. 

Most of this Conetoe soil is used as cropland. The rest 
is used mainly as woodland. 

Peanuts, corn, and soybeans are the major crops; 
however, coastal burmudagrass and bahiagrass are 
grown for pasture forage. The main concerns in cropland 
use and management are the leaching of plant nutrients, 
wind erosion, and droughtiness. Planting small grains in 
alternate rows can help prevent damage to young tender 
plants, such as watermelons. Winter cover crops, 
conservation tillage, and crop residue management help 
maintain organic matter content and conserve moisture. 
Windbreaks and a crop rotation system that includes 
close-growing crops also help conserve soil and water. 
Fertilizers, particularly nitrogen, should be added in spiit 
applications. 

The low available water capacity is the main limitation 
for woodland use and management. The dominant native 
trees are loblolly pine, longleaf pine, red maple, hickory, 
sweetgum, black tupelo, southern red oak, white oak, 
and post oak. The understory plants include dogwood, 
sassafras, American holly, and sourwood. 

This soil has no major limitations for most urban and 
recreation uses. The thick sandy materials provide a 
good base for most structures. The unprotected sandy 
surface is subject to soil blowing, however, and it is 
droughty when rainfall is limited. 

This Conetoe soil is in capability subclass Ils. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8S. 


Do—Dorovan muck, frequently flooded. This soil is 
nearly level and is very poorly drained. It is on flood 
plains of the Albemarle Sound, Scuppernong River, 
Alligator River, and their tributaries. The areas are 
oblong in shape and range from 50 to 4,000 acres. 

Typically, this soil is muck to a depth of more than 90 
inches. It is black in the upper part and dark reddish 
brown in the lower part. 

The organic matter is highly decomposed. Permeability 
is moderate. This soil is extremely acid or very strongly 
acid. The seasonal high water table is at or near the 
surface. The soil is subject to frequent flooding for very 
long periods. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Chowan and Pungo soils. Chowan soils occur at the up- 
stream edge of the map unit delineation. Pungo soils 
occur at the outer edge of the delineation. Also included 
are areas where the muck is less than 51 inches deep. 
These areas are most common in narrow sloughs in the 
Fort Landing area. The included soils make up about 15 
percent of the map unit. 

Most of this Dorovan soil is used as woodland. 

Wetness and poor trafficability are the main limitations 
for woodland use and management. The dominant native 
trees are green ash, pond pine, baldcypress, swamp 
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tupelo, water tupelo, Atlantic white-cedar, and red maple. 
The understory plants include redbay, greenbrier, and 
waxmyrtle. 

Wetness is the main limitation for agricultural uses, 
and low strength is the main limitation for urban uses. 
Frequent flooding is a hazard for agricultural, urban, and 
recreational uses. 

This Dorovan soil is in capability subclass Vilw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 7W. 


Hy—Hyde loam, rarely flooded. This soil is nearly 
level and is very poorly drained. It is on broad flats, 
mainly in the Gum Neck, Kilkenny, and Fort Landing 
areas. The areas are typically large, ranging up to 1,000 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is loam 15 inches thick. It 
is black in the upper part and very dark gray in the lower 
part. The subsoil is loam and extends to a depth of 36 
inches. It is light brownish gray in the upper part and 
grayish brown in the lower part. The substratum to a 
depth of 62 inches is light brownish gray loam. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The soil ranges from 
extremely acid to strongly acid except where lime has 
been added. The seasonal high water table is at or near 
the surface in undrained areas. This soil is subject to 
rare flooding. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Portsmouth, Roper, Cape Fear, and Weeksville soils. 
The included soils occur at random but are not indicated 
by an apparent change in the landscape. They make up 
about 10 percent of the map unit. 

Most of this Hyde soil is used as cropland; the rest is 
used mainly as woodland. 

Corn and soybeans are the major crops. Wetness is 
the main limitation. Conservation tillage, cover crops, and 
the inclusion of grasses and legumes in the crop rotation 
system help maintain tilth and production. Wetness can 
delay tillage in spring. The lack of suitable outlets is a 
concern in installing drainage systems. 

Wetness is the main limitation for woodland use and 
management. The dominant trees are baldcypress, pond 
pine, red maple, green ash, sweetgum, black tupelo, 
swamp tupelo, elm, yellow poplar, river birch, water oak, 
and willow oak. The understory plants include Atlantic 
white-cedar, American holly, sweetbay, sourwood, reeds, 
and waxmyrtle. 

Wetness is the main limitation for urban and recreation 
uses, and this soil is subject to rare flooding. 

This Hyde soil is in capability subclass Illw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 10W. 


Pe—Perquimans loam, rarely flooded. This soil is 
nearly level and is poorly drained. It is on broad flats, 
mainly in the Gum Neck and Fort Landing areas. The 
areas are irregular in shape and range from 10 to 500 
acres. 
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Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
loam 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light gray 
loam to a depth of 7 inches. The subsoil is loam and 
extends to a depth of 40 inches. It is light gray in the 
upper part and gray in the lower part. The substratum to 
a depth of 65 inches is light gray loam and very fine 
sandy loam. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The soil ranges from 
very strongly acid to medium acid except where lime has 
been added. The seasonal high water table is within one 
foot of the surface in undrained areas. This soil is 
subject to rare flooding. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Roanoke and Tomotley soils, which occur at random but 
are not indicated by an apparent change in the 
landscape. The included soils make up about 10 to 15 
percent of the map unit. 

Most of this Perquimans soil is used as cropland; the 
rest is used mainly as woodland. 

Corn, potatoes, and soybeans are the major crops. 
Wetness is the main limitation. Winter cover crops, 
conservation tillage, and crop residue management help 
maintain tilth and production. Practices, such as no- 
tillage planting, field borders, and a crop rotation system 
that includes close-growing crops, help conserve soil 
and water. 

Wetness is the main limitation for woodland use and 
management. The dominant native trees are loblolly 
pine, sweetgum, red maple, yellow poplar, willow oak, 
water oak, black cherry, and American beech. Major 
understory plants are dogwood, sourwood, sweetbay, 
and sassafras, and a variety of briers and reeds. 

Wetness is the main limitation for urban and recreation 
uses, and this soil is subject to rare flooding. 

This Perquimans soil is in capability subclass lllw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 10W. 


Po—Ponzer muck, rarely flooded. This soil is nearly 
level and is very poorly drained. It is in the blacklands 
region. The areas are irregular in shape and range from 
20 to 500 acres. 

Typically, the muck is black and extends to a depth of 
30 inches. The underlying mineral material to a depth of 
70 inches is dark gray clay loam in the upper part and 
greenish gray sandy loam in the lower part. 

The organic matter is highly decomposed. Permeability 
is slow. The organic layers are extremely acid except 
where lime has been added. The mineral layers range 
from extremely acid to slightly acid. The seasonal high 
water table in undrained areas is at or near the surface. 
This soil is subject to rare flooding. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Belhaven, Roper, and Wasda soils. Most of the included 
soils are near the outer edge of the map unit delineation. 
The included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of 
the map unit. 
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Most of this Ponzer soil is used as cropland; the rest is 
used mainly as woodland. 

Corn and soybeans are the major crops. Wetness is 
the main limitation and can delay spring tillage and fail 
harvest. Large applications of lime and the addition of 
copper and other micronutrients are initially necessary 
for agriculture. Soil blowing can be a problem during 
spring planting. Conservation practices, such as 
conservation tillage, field borders, and windbreaks, 
reduce the chance for soil blowing. 

Wetness is the main limitation for woodland use and 
management. The dominant native trees are red maple, 
sweetbay, baldcypress, blackgum, Atlantic white-cedar, 
loblolly pine, and sweetgum. The understory plants 
include swamp cyrilla, waxmyrtle, pawpaw, pepperbush, 
fetterbush, lyonia, and switchcane. 

Wetness and low strength are the main limitations for 
urban and recreation uses, and this soil is subject to rare 
flooding. 

This Ponzer soil is in capability subclass IVw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 6W. 


Pt—Portsmouth loam, rarely flooded. This soil is 
nearly level and is very poorly drained. It is on broad 
flats, mostly in the northern part of the county. The areas 
are irregular in shape and range from 10 to 500 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray loam 14 
inches thick. The subsoil is sandy clay loam to a depth 
of 35 inches. It is grayish brown in the upper part and 
gray in the lower part. The substratum to a depth of 65 
inches is light brownish gray loamy sand and grayish 
brown sand. 

Permeability is moderate in the subsoil and rapid or 
very rapid in the substratum. The soil ranges from 
extremely acid to strongly acid throughout the surface 
layer and subsoil except where lime has been added. 
The substratum ranges from extremely acid to medium 
acid. The seasonal high water table is at or near the 
surface in undrained areas. This soil is subject to rare 
flooding. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Wasda, Cape Fear, Hyde, and Arapahoe soils. Most of 
these included soils are near the outer edge of the map 
unit delineation. The included soils make up about 10 to 
15 percent of the map unit. 

Most of this Portsmouth soil is used as cropland; the 
rest is used mainly as woodland. 

If drained, this soil is suited to most crops commonly 
grown in the county, mainly corn and soybeans. Wetness 
is the main limitation. Conservation tillage, cover crops, 
and the inclusion of grasses and legumes in the crop 
rotation system help maintain tilth and production. 
Wetness can delay tillage in spring. The lack of suitable 
outlets is a concern in installing drainage systems (fig. 


3) 
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Soil Survey 


Figure 3.—Pumping stations provide drainage outlets where natural outlets are not available. This pumping station is in an area of 
Portsmouth loam, rarely flooded. 


Wetness is the main limitation for woodland use and 
management. The dominant trees are loblolly pine, 
baldcypress, pond pine, red maple, green ash, 
sweetgum, black tupelo, swamp tupelo, elm, yellow 
poplar, river birch, water oak, and willow oak. The 
understory plants include mainly cedar, American holly, 
sweetbay, sourwood, reeds, and waxmyrtle. 

Wetness is the main limitation for most urban and 
recreation uses, and this soil is subject to rare flooding. 

This Portsmouth soil is in capability subclass lllw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 10W. 


Pu—Pungo muck, rarely flooded. This soil is nearly 
level and is very poorly drained. It is in the blacklands 
region. The areas are irregular in shape and range from 
100 to 6,000 acres. 

Typically, the muck is 65 inches thick. It is black in the 
upper part and dark reddish brown in the lower part. The 
underlying material to a depth of 95 inches is black 
mucky loam in the upper part, black and dark grayish 
brown clay loam in the middle part, and dark gray clay 
loam in the lower part. 

The organic matter is highly decomposed. Permeability 
is moderately rapid, and the shrink-swell potential is 
moderate. This soil is extremely acid in the organic 
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layers except where lime has been added. The 
underlying mineral layers range from strongly acid to 
extremely acid. Many logs, roots, and stumps are 
throughout the soil. The seasonal high water table is at 
or near the surface. This soil is subject to rare flooding. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dorovan, Belhaven, and Ponzer soils. The Belhaven and 
Ponzer soils occur at random but are not indicated by an 
apparent change in the landscape. Dorovan soils occur 
at the outer edge of the map unit delineation. The 


included soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 


This Pungo soil is used mainly as woodland. 

Wetness is the main limitation for woodland use and 
management. The dominant native trees are pond pine, 
Atlantic white-cedar, red maple, and sweetbay. The 
understory plants include inkberry, fetterbush lyonia, 
greenbrier, and huckleberry. 
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Wetness, the high content of logs, stumps, and roots, 
and thickness of the organic layers are the main 
limitations for agricultural use (fig. 4). If this soil is 
drained continuously, it may become irreversibly dried 
and very hard, restricting root penetration and water 
movement. That can be avoided by using a water control 
system that allows the water table to rise to the natural 
level between growing seasons. 

Wetness and low strength are the main limitations for 
urban and recreation uses. 

This Pungo soil is in capability subclass Vilw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 5W. 


Ro—Roanoke loam, rarely flooded. This soil is 
nearly level and is poorly drained. It is on broad flats and 
in depressions. The areas are irregular in shape and 
range from 10 to 200 acres. 


Figure 4.—Fire has exposed juniper and cypress stumps in an area of Pungo muck, rarely flooded. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown loam 
8 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 43 
inches. It is grayish brown loam in the upper part, dark 
grayish brown clay in the middle part, and mottled light 
brownish gray, yellowish brown, and light olive gray loam 
in the lower part. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches 
is light gray fine sand with lenses of loam. 

Permeability is slow, and the shrink-swell potential is 
moderate. This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
The seasonal high water table is at or near the surface 
in undrained areas. This soil is subject to rare flooding. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Wahee, Argent, Tomotley, and Cape Fear soils. Wahee 
soils are on slightly elevated ridges. Cape Fear soils are 
in slight depressions and in drainageways. Tomotley and 
Argent soils are near the outer edge of the map unit 
delineation. The included soils make up about 10 
percent of the map unit. 

Most of this Roanoke soil is used as cropland; the rest 
is used mainly as woodland. 

The major crops are corn, soybeans, and small grains; 
however, pasture forage, such as fescue and ladino 
clover, are also grown. Wetness is the main limitation. 
Conservation tillage, cover crops, and the inclusion of 
grasses and legumes in the crop rotation system help 
maintain tilth and production. Wetness can delay spring 
tillage and fall harvest. The lack of suitable outlets and 
slow permeability of this soil are concerns in installing 
drainage systems. 

Wetness is the main limitation for woodland use and 
management (fig. 5). The dominant native trees are 
loblolly pine, red maple, hickory, sweetgum, elm, river 
birch, water oak, and willow oak. The understory plants 
include Atlantic white-cedar, American holly, sweetbay, 
sourwood, reeds, and waxmyrtle. 

Wetness, slow permeability, and low strength are the 
main limitations for most urban and recreation uses, and 
this soil is subject to rare flooding. 

This Roanoke soil is in capability subclass lliw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9W. 


Rp—Roper muck, rarely flooded. This soil is nearly 
level and is very poorly drained. It is in the blacklands 
region. The areas are irregular in shape and range from 
10 to 500 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black muck 10 inches 
thick. The next layer is black mucky silt loam to a depth 
of 14 inches. The subsoil to a depth of 44 inches is very 
dark grayish brown and dark grayish brown silty clay 
loam. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches is gray silt 
loam in the upper part and greenish gray loamy sand in 
the lower part. 

The organic matter is highly decomposed. Permeability 
is moderately slow. This soil ranges from strongly acid to 
extremely acid in the surface layer and subsoil. The 
substratum ranges from medium acid to mildly alkaline. 
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The seasonal high water table is at or near the surface 
in undrained areas. This soil is subject to rare flooding. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cape Fear, Hyde, Wasda, and Belhaven soils. The 
included soils occur at random but are not indicated by 
an apparent change in the landscape. The included soils 
make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

Most of this Roper soil is used as cropland. 

The major crops are corn and soybeans. Wetness is 
the main limitation for agriculture and it can delay spring 
tillage and fall harvest. Large initial applications of lime 
are necessary for crop production. Soil blowing can be a 
problem during spring planting. However, conservation 
practices, such as conservation tillage, field borders, and 
windbreaks, reduce the chance for soil blowing. 

Wetness is the main limitation for woodland use and 
management. The dominant native trees are red maple, 
sweetbay, baldcypress, blackgum, loblolly pine, and 
sweetgum. The understory plants include swamp cyrilla, 
waxmyrtle, pawpaw, fetterbush lyonia, and switchcane. 

Wetness and the high organic matter content are the 
main limitations to most urban and recreation uses, and 
this soil is subject to rare flooding. 

This Roper soil is in capability subclass Iliw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 10W. 


StB—State loamy fine sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained. It is in the northern part of the 
county on low ridges near the small streams that flow 
into the Albemarle Sound and Scuppernong River. The 
areas are irregular in shape and range from 5 to 35 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loamy fine sand 4 
inches thick. The subsurface layer to a depth of 7 inches 
is pale brown loamy fine sand. The subsoil to a depth of 
42 inches is strong brown sandy clay loam in the upper 
part and strong brown sandy loam in the lower part. The 
substratum to a depth of 80 inches is yellowish brown 
loamy sand in the upper part and fine sand in the lower 
part. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. This soil is very strongly acid or 
strongly acid in the surface layer, subsurface layer, and 
subsoil. It is very strongly acid to slightly acid in the 
substratum. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Altavista, Augusta, and Conetoe soils. The Altavista and 
Augusta soils are in shallow depressions within the map 
unit. Most of the other included soils are near the outer 
edge of the map unit delineation. The included soils 
make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

Most of this State soil is used as cropland; the rest is 
used mainly as woodland. 

The major crops are corn, soybeans, and small grains. 
This soil is subject to runoff and erosion; however, winter 
cover crops, conservation tillage, and crop residue 
management help control runoff and erosion and 
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Figure 5.—Wetness is the main limitation for woodland use and management on Roanoke loam, rarely flooded. 


maintain tilth and organic matter content. Practices, such 
as no-tillage planting, field borders, and crop rotations 
that include close-growing crops, also help conserve soil 
and water. 

This soil has no major limitations for woodland use 
and management. The dominant native trees are loblolly 
pine, red maple, hickory, yellow poplar, black tupelo, 
American elm, American beech, southern red oak, water 
oak, and white oak. The understory plants include 
dogwood, sassafras, sourwood, and waxmyrtle. 

There are no limitations to most urban and recreation 
uses. 


This State soil is in capability subclass lle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 10A. 


To—Tomotley fine sandy loam, rarely flooded. This 
soil is nearly level and is poorly drained. It is in slightly 
elevated areas in the blacklands and in depressions near 
small streams that flow into the Albemarle Sound and 
Scuppernong River. The areas are irregular in shape and 
range from 10 to 150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray fine sandy 
loam 8 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
about 36 inches. It is gray sandy clay loam in the upper 
part and light brownish gray sandy loam in the lower 
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part. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches is light 
brownish gray sand. 

Permeability is moderate or moderately slow. This soil 
ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid in the upper 
part except where lime has been added. Below a depth 
of about 50 inches, it ranges from extremely acid to 
medium acid. The seasonal high water table is at or near 
the surface in undrained areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Augusta, Roanoke, and Portsmouth soils. Most of the 
included soils are near the outer edge of the map unit 
delineation. The included soils make up about 10 
percent of the map unit. 

Most of this Tomotley soil is used as cropland; the rest 
is used mainly as woodland. 
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Corn and soybeans are the main crops; however, 
pasture forages are also grown. Wetness is the main 
limitation. Winter cover crops, conservation tillage, and 
crop residue management help maintain tilth and 
production. Conservation practices, such as no-tillage 
planting, field borders, and a crop rotation system that 
includes close-growing crops, also help conserve soil 
and water (fig. 6). 

Wetness is the main limitation for woodland use and 
management. The dominant native trees are loblolly 
pine, sweetgum, red maple, yellow poplar, willow oak, 
water oak, black cherry, and American beech. The major 
understory plants include dogwood, sourwood, sweetbay, 
and sassafras, along with a variety of briers and reeds. 

Wetness is the main limitation to most urban and 
recreation uses, and this soil is subject to rare flooding. 


Figure 6.—Conservation tillage is an effective conservation practice on Tomotley fine sandy loam, rarely flooded. 
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This Tomotley soil is in capability subclass Iliw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 10W. 


Ud—Udorthents, loamy. This map unit consists of 
borrow pits where the surface layer and most of the 
subsoil has been removed, areas of fill or dredge 
material, and landfills. Most or all of the natural soil has 
been disturbed or covered. 

The borrow pits are excavated areas from which the 
soil material has been removed for use as fill for 
construction. The cuts are from 3 to 15 feet deep. The 
base slope in these cuts is level to gently sloping. Most 
cuts have two or more short, nearly vertical side slopes. 
The exposed surface layer consists mainly of loamy, 
marine deposits. Some of the borrow pits have been 
smoothed and seeded to grass. A few areas are 
naturally reseeded to wild grasses, weeds, and pine. The 
areas are poorly suited to plant growth because of the 
poor properties of the soil, low fertility, and low available 
water capacity. 

The fill and dredged areas are commonly near the 
built-up areas. The fill areas are usually elevated with 
loamy material to improve a site for a more intensive 
use, such as building sites. Slopes are generally less 
than 2 percent. 

Landfills are areas that were used for disposing of 
solid waste by placing refuse in successive layers in an 
excavated trench. The waste is spread, compacted, and 
covered daily with a thin layer of soil. When the trench is 
full, a final cover of soil material is placed over the 
landfill. 

Recommendations for use and management require 
onsite investigation. 

The Udorthents soils are not assigned a capability 
subclass nor woodland ordination symbol. 


WaA—Wahee loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. This soil 
is somewhat poorly drained. It is in the northern part of 
the county on low ridges near small streams that flow 
into the Albemarle Sound. The areas are irregular in 
shape and range from 5 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown loam 5 
inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 48 inches is very 
pale brown clay loam in the upper part, light gray clay, 
gray clay and light gray clay loam in the middle part, and 
light gray sandy loam in the lower part. The substratum 
to a depth of 60 inches is light gray loamy sand. 

Permeability is slow, and the shrink swell potential is 
moderate. This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except where lime has been added. The 
seasonal high water table is within a depth of 0.5 foot to 
1.5 feet. 

included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Altavista and Roanoke soils. Altavista soils can be on 
slightly higher ridges. Roanoke soils are in slight 
depressions. The included soils make up about 10 
percent of the map unit. 
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Most of this Wahee soil is used as cropland; the rest 
is used mainly as woodland. 

Corn and soybeans are the major crops. Wetness is 
the main limitation. Conservation tillage, cover crops, and 
the inclusion of grasses and legumes in the crop rotation 
system help maintain tilth and production. Wetness can 
delay spring tillage and fall harvest. Slow permeability is 
a limitation for the installation of drainage systems. 

Wetness is the main limitation for woodland use and 
management, and flooding is a hazard. The dominant 
native trees are pond pine, loblolly pine, red maple, 
green ash, hickory, sweetgum, black tupelo, elm, river 
birch, American sycamore, water oak, and willow oak. 
The understory plants include cedar, American holly, 
sweetbay, sourwood, reeds, and waxmyrtle. 

Wetness, slow permeability, and low strength are the 
main limitations for most urban and recreation uses. 

This Wahee soil is in capability subclass Ilw. The 
woodland ordination symbol 9W. 


Wd—Wasda muck, rarely flooded. This nearly level 
soil is very poorly drained. It is in the blacklands region. 
The areas are irregular in shape and range from 100 to 
1,000 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black muck 15 inches 
thick. The next layer to a depth of 25 inches is very dark 
gray sandy clay loam. The subsoil to a depth of 42 
inches is grayish brown sandy clay loam in the upper 
part and sandy loam in the lower part. The substratum to 
a depth of 65 inches is light gray sand with lenses of 
loamy sand. 

The organic matter is highly decomposed. Permeability 
is moderate. The soil ranges from extremely acid to 
strongly acid in the surface layer and upper part of the 
subsoil. It is medium acid to mildly alkaline in the lower 
part of the subsoil and in the substratum. The seasonal 
high water table is at or near the surface in undrained 
areas. This soil is subject to rare flooding. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Roper, Arapahoe, Portsmouth, and Belhaven soils. The 
included soils occur at random but are not indicated by 
an apparent change in the landscape. The included soils 
make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

Most of this Wasda soil is used as cropland; the rest is 
used mainly as woodland. 

Corn and soybeans are the major crops. Wetness is 
the main limitation and can delay spring tillage and fall 
harvest. Large initial applications applications of lime are 
necessary for crop production. Soil blowing can be a 
problem during spring planting, but practices, such as 
conservation tillage, field borders, and windbreaks, 
reduce the chance for soil blowing. 

Wetness is the main limitation for woodland use and 
management. The dominant native trees are red maple, 
sweetbay, baldcypress, blackgum, loblolly pine, and 
sweetgum. The understory plants include swamp cyrilla, 
waxmyrtle, pawpaw, fetterbush lyonia, and switchcane. 
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Figure 7.—Drainage systems are maintained to insure adequate water control on Weeksville silt loam, rarely flooded. 


Wetness and the high organic matter content are the 
main limitations for most urban and recreation uses, and 
this soil is subject to rare flooding. 

The Wasda soil is in capability subclass lllw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 10W. 


Wk—Weeksville silt loam, rarely flooded. This soil 
is nearly level and is very poorly drained. It is on broad 
flats in the Gum Neck, Kilkenny, and Fort Landing areas. 
The areas are irregular in shape and range from 50 to 
more than 2,000 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black silt loam 13 inches 
thick. The subsoil to a depth of 42 inches is dark grayish 
brown silt loam in the upper part and light brownish gray 
very fine sandy loam in the lower part. The substratum to 
a depth of 62 inches is loamy fine sand. It is gray in the 
upper part and dark greenish gray in the lower part. 


Permeability is moderate. This soil is very strongly acid 
or strongly acid unless lime has been added. The 
seasonal high water table is at or near the surface in 
undrained areas. This soil is subject to rare flooding. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Perquimans, Portsmouth, and Roper soils. Most of the 
included soils are near the outer edge of the map unit 
delineation. The included soils make up about 10 
percent of the map unit. 

Most of this Weeksville soil is used as cropland; the 
rest is used mainly as woodland. 

The major crops are corn, soybeans, and potatoes. 
Wetness is the main limitation (fig. 7). Conservation 
tillage, cover crops, and the inclusion of grasses and 
legumes in the crop rotation system help maintain 
organic matter and production. Wetness often delays 
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spring tillage and fall harvest. The lack of suitable outlets 
is a concern in the installation of drainage systems. This 
Soil is well suited to pasture forages, such as fescue and 
ladino clover. 

Wetness is the main limitation for woodland use and 
management. The dominant trees are baldcypress, pond 
pine, red maple, green ash, sweetgum, black tupelo, 
swamp tupelo, elm, yellow poplar, river birch, water oak, 
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and willow oak. The understory plants include cedar, 
American holly, sweetbay, sourwood, reeds, and 
waxmyrtle. 

Wetness is the main limitation for urban and recreation 
uses, and this soil is subject to rare flooding. 

This Weeksville soil is in capability subclass lllw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9W. 


Prime Farmland 
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————————— wpá————s——————————n—naÁvisa 


In this section, prime farmland is defined and 
discussed, and the prime farmland soils in Tyrrell County 
are listed. 

Prime farmland is one of several kinds of important 
farmland defined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
It is of major importance in meeting the nation's short- 
and long-range needs for food and fiber. The acreage of 
high-quality farmland is limited, and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture recognizes that government at local, state, 
and federal levels, as well as individuals, must 
encourage and facilitate the wise use of our nation's 
prime farmland. 

Prime farmland soils, as defined by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, are soils that are best suited 
to producing food, feed, forage, fiber, and oilseed crops. 
Such soils have properties that are favorable for the 
economic production of sustained high yields of crops. 
The soils need only to be treated and managed using 
acceptable farming methods. The moisture supply, of 
course, must be adequate, and the growing season has 
to be sufficiently long. Prime farmland soils produce the 
highest yields with minimal inputs of energy and 
economic resources. Farming these soils results in the 
least damage to the environment. 

Prime farmland soils may presently be in use as 
cropland, pasture, or woodland, or they may be in other 
uses. They either are used for producing food or fiber or 
are available for these uses. Urban or built-up land, 
public land, and water areas cannot be considered prime 
farmland. Urban or built-up land is any contiguous unit of 
land 10 acres or more in size that is used for such 
purposes as housing, industrial, and commercial sites, 
sites for institutions or public buildings, small parks, golf 
courses, cemeteries, railroad yards, airports, sanitary 
landfills, sewage treatment plants, and water control 


structures. Public land is land not available for farming in 
national forests, national parks, military reservations, and 
State parks. 

Prime farmland soils usually get an adequate and 
dependable supply of moisture from precipitation or 
irrigation. The temperature and growing season are 
favorable. The acidity or alkalinity level of the soils is 
acceptable. The soils have few or no rocks and are 
permeable to water and air. They are not excessively 
erodible or saturated with water for long periods and are 
not subject to frequent flooding during the growing 
season. The slope ranges mainly from 0 to 2 percent. 

The following map units, or soils, make up prime 
farmland in Tyrrell County. The location of each map unit 
is shown on the detailed soil maps at the back of this 
publication. The extent of each unit is given in table 4. 
The soil qualities that affect use and management are 
described in the section ‘Detailed Soil Map Units.” This 
list does not constitute a recommendation for a particular 
land use. 

Soils that have limitations, such as a high water table 
or flooding, may qualify as prime farmland if these 
limitations are overcome by such measures as drainage 
or flood control. In the following list, the measures 
needed to overcome the limitations of a map unit, if any, 
are shown in parentheses after the map unit name. 
Onsite evaluation is necessary to determine if the 
limitations have been overcome by the corrective 
measures. 


AaA Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

At Augusta fine sandy loam (where drained) 

StB State loamy fine sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes 

To Tomotley fine sandy loam, rarely flooded (where 
drained) 
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Use and Management of the Soils 


This soil survey is an inventory and evaluation of the 
soils in the survey area. It can be used to adjust land 
uses to the limitations and potentials of natural 
resources and the environment. Also, it can help avoid 
soil-related failures in land uses. 

In preparing a soil survey, soil scientists, 
conservationists, engineers, and others collect extensive 
field data about the nature and behavior characteristics 
of the soils. They collect data on erosion, droughtiness, 
flooding, and other factors that affect various soil uses 
and management. Field experience and collected data 
on soil properties and performance are used as a basis 
for predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section can be used to plan the use 
and management of soils for crops and pasture; as 
woodiand; as sites for buildings, sanitary facilities, 
highways and other transportation systems, and parks 
and other recreation facilities; and for wildlife habitat. It 
can be used to identify the potentials and limitations of 
each soil for specific land uses and to help prevent 
construction failures caused by unfavorable soil 
properties. 

Planners and others using soil survey information can 
evaluate the effect of specific land uses on productivity 
and on the environment in all or part of the survey area. 
The survey can help planners to maintain or create a 
land use pattern that is in harmony with nature. 

Contractors can use this survey to locate sources of 
sand, roadfill, and topsoil. They can use it to identify 
areas where wetness or very firm soil layers can cause 
difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and 
others may also find this survey useful. The survey can 
help them plan the safe disposal of wastes and locate 
sites for pavements, sidewalks, campgrounds, 
playgrounds, lawns, and trees and shrubs. 


Crops and Pasture 


Steve Barnes, agronomist, First Colony Farms, helped prepare this 
section. 


General management needed for crops and pasture is 
suggested in this section. The crops or pasture plants 
best suited to the soils, including some not commonly 
grown in the survey area, are identified; the system of 
land capability classification used by the Soil 
Conservation Service is explained; and the estimated 


yields of the main crops and hay and pasture plants are 
listed for each soil. 

Planners of management systems for individual fields 
or farms should consider the detailed information given 
in the description of each soil under "Detailed Soil Map 
Units." Specific information can be obtained from the 
local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the North 
Carolina Agricultural Extension Service. 

More that 66,000 acres was in crops and pasture in 
1982, according to the 1982 Land Utilization Report. Of 
this, 500 acres was used as pasture and 65,062 acres 
was used for crops. 

Tall fescue, white clover, and annual grasses, 
particularly rye and ryegrass, are the dominate pasture 
grasses and legumes. The acreage used as pasture has 
been consistent for 20 years. 

Historically, farming has been Tyrrell County's principal 
enterprise, and it will continue to play an important role 
in the county's economy. Many of the soils are well 
suited to vegetable crops. The latest information on 
growing special crops can be obtained from local offices 
of the North Carolina Agricultural Extension Service or 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

The soils suitable for farming can be divided into two 
major groups; those that have a light surface layer 
(typically brown to grayish brown) and those that have a 
dark surface layer (typically black to dark grayish brown). 
The soils that have a light surface layer commonly are 
on the higher landscapes adjacent to the Albemarle 
Sound. The soils that have a dark surface layer contain 
larger amounts of organic matter. They are commonly on 
the lower, wetter landscapes in the interior of the county 
(fig. 8). 

Soils that have a light surface layer (typically brown to 
grayish brown). Farming started early on the dominantly 
sandy soils, which have a light surface layer and are well 
drained and moderately well drained. These soils are 
along the Albemarle Sound and are still extensively 
farmed. 

Peanuts, corn, and soybeans are grown on the nearly 
level to gently sloping Altavista, Conetoe, and State 
soils. These soils are moderately well drained and well 
drained. 

Soils that have a dark surface layer (typically black to 
dark grayish brown). In the survey area, soils that have a 
dark surface layer are called blackland soils. Some are 
very poorly drained mineral soils; for example, Arapahoe, 
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Belhaven 


Poorty drained Very poorly drained 
6 in. to 1 ft. higher with dark mineral 
elevation surface 


Very poorly drained 
with 8 to 16 in. of 
organic surface 


Very poorly drained 
with 16 to 51 in. of 
organic material 


Very poorty drained 
with more than 51 in. 
of organic material 


Figure 8.—Landscape relationship of selected mineral and organic solls. 


Portsmouth, Hyde, and Cape Fear soils. Some are 
organic soils; for example, Belhaven, Dorovan, Ponzer, 
and Pungo soils. Some have an organic surface layer 
and mineral subsoil; for example, Wasda and Roper 
Soils. 

The Arapahoe, Portsmouth, Hyde, and Cape Fear soils 
generally were the first of the blackland soils to be used 
for farming. The main crops were corn, soybeans, small 
grains, and pasture grasses. Most of the other soils were 
in cutover forest or savannah swamp and were not used 
for crops unti! the 1950's. As a result of modern 
machinery, new technology, and a general increase in 
land value, most of these blackland soils have been 
developed rapidly for farming since the 1950's. The deep 
organic soils, however, are seldom used for farming. 
Dorovan soils that are in wet, wooded swamps have not 
been developed for farming. Since 1950, attempts were 
made to drain and clear some areas of Pungo soils but 
this soil is no longer used for farming. Because of 
wetness, these soils are not well suited to field crop 
production. Many logs, roots, and stumps are throughout 
the soil and a very hard, root-restricting layer forms when 
the soil is drained continuously. 

Resource management systems applicable to the soils 
of Tyrrell County are described below. Onsite evaluation 
is needed to determine if a particular measure or 
component is ecologically desirable. 

Field Draínage. Soils, such as Wasda and Ponzer 
Soils, are more suited to development if drainage canals 


are installed. These soils require extensive drainage to 
provide plant roots at least a minimum of aerated soil in 
the upper layers. Such drainage requires a primary 
system of canals and a secondary system of field 
ditches in addition to surface shaping and leveling for 
farmland (fig. 9). Field ditches are generally 0.5 mile long 
and 200 to 330 feet apart for farming and about 600 feet 
or more apart for woodland. 

Surface drainage is necessary to remove much of the 
excess water because most of the mineral and organic 
Soils have very poor internal drainage. For a surface 
drainage system to be workable, the slope should be no 
more than 0.5 percent from the ditch upward toward the 
center of the field. Fields are smoothed to remove 
depressions that pocket excess surface water. 

Canals that remove water adequately generally require 
a minimum drop of about 0.5 foot per mile. If the drop is 
less than this, pump drainage is necessary. The rate of 
waterflow in canals is generally less than 1.8 feet per 
second because of the low elevations and gentle relief 
throughout the county. The slow flow rates allow most of 
the sand- and silt-size sediment that erodes from the 
fields to settle in ditches and canals. Because of this 
settling, the sand and silt loads moving into the outlets 
and estuaries remain low during slow flow. The ditches 
and canals, however, require frequent cleaning. 

Control of Erosion. Surface runoff from high-intensity 
rains may cause soil loss, even on fields that are nearly 
level. Most of the runoff occurs around hoedrains, or 
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Each strip is crowned to aid 
movement of surface water 
to drainage ditches. 


Figure 9.—Artificial drainage systems commonly used in Tyrrell County. 


cross drains, that are used across fields from ditch to 
ditch. The bulk of the eroded soil settles in the field 
ditches and canals, closing outlets and necessitating 
frequent and costly cleaning. Erosion can be reduced by 
field shaping and smoothing to reduce the number of 
cross drains, by conservation tillage, by crop residue 
management, and by stablizing ditch and canal banks 
with plant cover. 

Soil blowing can occur if the soils are bare or free of 
surface roughness, or if the surface layer is dry. In some 
areas, windblown soil fills ditches and canals, reducing 
their effectiveness for drainage. Soil blowing on cropland 
is reduced by crop residue management and by using 
bedding. Bedding leaves the surface rough, lessening 
the probability of soil particles being picked up and 
moved across the surface when row direction is 
perpendicular to the wind. Windbreaks help to control 
Soil blowing. To be most effective, they need to be 
perpendicular to the wind. The area of effective control 
is about 10 times the height of the windbreak. 
Windbreaks provide good wildlife habitat and add to the 
esthetics of large, cleared areas. 


Other components of resource management systems 
that are effective in erosion control are field borders, 
winter cover crops, crop residue management, and 
conservation tillage. 

Wind erosion can also be reduced by ditchbank 
management. Mowing only one side during the year will 
allow tall-growing plants to remain as a partial 
windbreak. The following year the opposite side can be 
mowed. 

Liming of the Soil. All of the blackland soils are very 
strongly acid or extremely acid. They have a high lime 
requirement because they are high in organic matter 
content. Each ton of dry agricultural lime increases soil 
pH levels from 0.1 to 0.3 pH units. To attain the desired 
pH level for organic soils that have a pH of 5 in their 
natural state, 5 to 7 tons of lime per acre are required 
initially. The desired pH level of mineral soils that are 
high in organic matter is 5.3 to 5.5, and the initial lime 
requirement is 4 to 5 tons per acre. To maintain these 
pH levels, the lime needed generally is 1 ton per acre 
every 2 to 3 years. When applied the first time, the lime 
should be incorporated to a depth of 5 or 6 inches. 
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Because many of these soils have adequate magnesium, 
calcitic sources of lime are suitable. If soil tests indicate 
a lower magnesium level than is desirable, a dolomitic 
source of lime should be used. The soils that have a 
light surface layer also have a need for lime application. 
Lime should be applied according to soil tests. 

Control of Plant Nutrient Levels. In their natural state, 
the soils of Tyrrell County generally have a low level of 
available plant nutrients; however, they do respond to 
and retain fertilizer nutrients. Available phosphorus is 
generally very low, and extra fertilizer is required for the 
first year of farming. After that, only phosphorus 
deficiencies indicated by soil tests need to be offset. 

Potassium is generally low for the first year, but not as 
low as phosphorus. The content of organic matter and 
clay in the soils that have a dark surface layer enables 
them to retain potassium; thus, it is possible to attain 
good levels of this nutrient. 

Nitrogen is a constituent of the organic matter, and 
some nitrogen is available for plant growth through the 
decomposition of the organic matter. If the dark surface 
Soils become saturated at times of heavy rainfall, 
significant amounts of nitrogen are lost through 
denitrification. As a result, the amount of nitrogen 
required by crops is not significantly different from that 
required on mineral soils that have a light surface layer. 

Some organic soils have deficiencies of such 
micronutrients as copper, manganese, zinc, and boron. 
In Tyrrell County, however, copper is the only 
micronutrient that is regularly deficient. When soils are 
initially cultivated, an application of 2.5 to 4 pounds of 
elemental copper per acre is needed. This application is 
adequate for about 3 years. Subsequent applications 
should be made according to soil tests. If windrows or 
stump piles are removed or the surface is reshaped 
during sloping and smoothing, the exposed soils 
generally need to be treated with copper and lime the 
same as when they are initially cultivated. If the soils are 
overlimed, deficiencies in zinc and manganese may 
occur. Once the soils are cultivated, lime and fertilizer 
need to be applied according to soil tests. 

Because of their high moisture content and the 
insulating effect of organic matter, the organic blackland 
soils receive frost a few days later in spring and a few 
days earlier in the fall than the mineral soils in the same 
area. Therefore, planting dates for corn on the organic 
soils need adjustment to avoid potential frost damage. 
Early maturing varieties of soybeans are needed for late 
plantings to avoid potential damage by early frosts in fall. 
The rate of growth for corn seedlings is slow in the 
spring because of cool soil temperatures. Seedling 
growth is greatly increased if bands of fertilizer 
containing ammonium, nitrogen, and phosphorus are 
applied. This fertilizer contributes significantly to 
establishing strong, fast growing stands even in cold, wet 
springs. 

Chemical Weed Control. 
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The use of herbicides for weed control on cropland is 
a common practice in Tyrrell county. Less tillage is 
required and herbicides are an integral part of modern 
farming. Soil properties, such as organic matter content 
and texture of the surface layer, affect the rate of 
herbicide application. Estimates for these properties 
were determined for the soils in this survey area. Table 
14 shows a general range of organic matter content. The 
surface texture is shown in table 13 in the USDA texture 
column. 

In some cases, the organic matter content of a soil 
may be outside the range shown in table 14. The organic 
matter content may be higher in soils that have received 
high amounts of animal or manmade waste. Soils that 
have recently been brought into cultivation may have a 
higher organic matter content in the surface layer than 
similar soils that have been in cultivation for a long time. 
Conservation tillage increases organic matter content in 
the surface layer. Lower levels of organic matter are 
common in soils where the surface layer has been partly 
or completely removed by erosion, land smoothing, or 
other activities. Current soil tests need to be used to 
measure organic matter content before determining 
required herbicide rates. The labels of herbicides show 
specific application rates based on organic matter 
content and texture of the surface layer. 


Yields Per Acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 5. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. 

The yields are based mainly on the experience and 
records of farmers, conservationists, and extension 
agents. Available yield data from nearby counties and 
results of field trials and demonstrations are also 
considered. 

The management needed to obtain the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Management can include drainage, erosion 
control, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate and timely tillage; control of weeds, plant 
diseases, and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction 
and optimum levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
and trace elements for each crop; effective use of crop 
residue, barnyard manure, and green manure crops; and 
harvesting that insures the smallest possible loss. 

A high level of management includes maintaining 
proper soil reaction and fertility levels as indicated by 
standard soil tests. Nitrogen rates for corn on soils that 
have a yield potential of 125 to 150 bushels per acre 
should be 140 to 160 pounds of nitrogen per acre. 
Where yield potential is only 100 bushels per acre, rates 
of 100 to 120 pounds of nitrogen per acre should be 
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used. Application of nitrogen in excess of potential yields 
generally is not a sound practice. Excess fertilizer can 
cause water pollution as well as an unnecessary 
expense. Where corn or cotton follow harvested 
Soybeans or peanuts, nitrogen rates can be reduced 20 
to 30 pounds per acre. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
each soil for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 5 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not listed 
because the acreage of such crops is small. The local 
office of the Soil Conservation Service or of the North 
Carolina Agricultural Extension Service can provide 
information about the management and productivity of 
the soils for those crops. 


Land Capability Classification 


Land capability classification shows, in a general way, 
the suitability of soils for use as cropland. Crops that 
require special management are excluded. The soils are 
grouped according to their limitations for field crops, the 
risk of damage if they are used for crops, and the way 
they respond to management. The criteria used in 
grouping the soils do not include major, and generally 
expensive, landforming that would change slope, depth, 
or other characteristics of the soils, nor do they include 
possible but unlikely major reclamation projects. 
Capability classification is not a substitute for 
interpretations designed to show suitability and 
limitations of groups of soils for woodland, and for 
engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, soils are generally grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. Only 
class and subclass are used in this survey. These levels 
are defined in the following paragraphs. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals | through VIII. The 
numerals indicate progressively greater limitations and 
narrower choices for practical use. The classes are 
defined as follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class I!!! soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode, but they have 
other limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their 
use. 
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Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and miscellaneous areas have 
limitations that nearly preclude their use for commercial 
crop production. 

Tyrrell County does not have any class |, V, or VIII 
Soils. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class. 
They are designated by adding a small letter, e, w Or s, 
to the class numeral, for example, lle. The letter e shows 
that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless a close- 
growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that water in 
or on the soil interferes with plant growth or cultivation 
(in some soils the wetness can be partly corrected by 
artificial drainage); and s shows that the soil is limited 
mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony. 


Woodland Management and Productivity 


Edwin J. Young, forester, Soil Conservation Service, helped prepare 
this section. 


Forest managers are faced with the challenge of 
producing greater yields from smaller areas of forest 
land. Meeting this challenge requires an intensity of 
management and silvicultural practices little dreamed of 
a few decades ago. Many of the silvicultural techniques 
applied in forestry resemble those long practiced in 
agriculture. The techniques include establishing, 
weeding, and thinning a desirable young stand; 
propagating more productive species and genetic 
varieties; providing short rotations and complete fiber 
utilization; controlling insects, diseases, and weeds; and 
increasing growth by fertilization and drainage. Even 
though timber crops require decades to grow, the goal of 
intensive management is similar to the goal of intensive 
agriculture—to produce the greatest yield of the most 
valuable crop as quickly as possible. 

Commercial forests cover 159,053 (12) acres or about 
61 percent of the land area of Tyrrell County. 
Commercial forest land is land that is producing or is 
capable of producing crops of industrial wood and is not 
withdrawn from timber utilization. Loblolly pine is the 
most important timber species in the county because it 
grows fast, is adapted to the soil and climate, brings the 
highest average sale value per acre, and is easy to 
establish and manage. 

One of the first steps for intensively managing forest 
land is to determine the productive capacity of the soil 
for several tree species (fig. 10). The most productive 
and valued trees are then selected for each parcel of 
land. Site and yield information enables a forest manager 
to estimate future wood supplies. These estimates are 
the basis of realistic decisions concerning expenses and 
profits associated with intensive forest management, 
land acquisition, or industrial investments. 
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Figure 10.—Loblolly pine is the dominant timber species in Tyrrell County. This young stand is on Wasda muck, rarely flooded. 


The productive capacity of forest lands depends on 
physiography, soil properties, climate, and the effects of 
past management. Specific soil properties and site 
characteristics, including soil depth, texture, structure, 
and depth to water table, affect forest productivity 
primarily by influencing available water capacity, aeration, 
and root development. The interaction of the soil 
properties and site characteristics determine site 
productivity. Other site factors, such as the amount of 
rainfall and length of growing season, also influence site 
productivity. 

This soil survey can be used by woodland managers 
planning ways to increase the productivity of forest land. 


Some soils respond better to fertilization than others, 
and some are more susceptible to landslides and 
erosion after roads are built and timber is harvested. 
Some soils require special efforts to reforest. In the 
section "Detailed Soil Map Units," each map unit in the 
survey area suitable for producing timber presents 
information about productivity, limitations for harvesting 
timber, and management concerns for producing timber. 
The common forest understory plants are also listed. 
Table 6 summarizes this forestry information and rates 
the soils for a number of factors to be considered in 
management. S/ight, moderate, and severe are used to 
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indicate the degree of the major soil limitations to be 
considered in forest management. 

The first tree listed for each soil under the column _ 
"Common trees" is the indicator species for that soil. An 
indicator species is a tree that is common in the area 
and that is generally the most productive on a given soil. 

Table 6 lists the ordination symbol for each soil. The 
first part of the ordination symbol, a number, indicates 
the potential productivity of a soil for the indicator 
species in cubic meters per hectare. The larger the 
number, the greater the potential productivity. Potential 
productivity is based on the site index and the point 
where mean annual increment is the greatest. Cubic 
meters pr hectare can be converted to cubic feet per 
acre by multiplying by 14.3. It can be converted to board 
feet by multiplying by a factor of about 71. For example, 
an ordination symbol of 8 means the soil can be 
expected to produce 114 cubic feet per acre per year at 
the point where mean annual increment culminates, or 
about 568 board feet per acre per year. 

The second part of the ordination symbol, a letter, 
indicates the major kind of soil limitation for use and 
management. The letter W indicates a soil in which 
excessive water, either seasonal or year-round, causes a 
significant limitation. The letter S indicates a dry, sandy 
Soil. The letter A indicates a soil that has no significant 
restrictions or limitations for forest use and management. 
If a soil has more than one limitation, the priority is W, 
then S. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the probability 
that damage may occur if site preparation activities or 
harvesting operations expose the soil. The risk is s/ght if 
no particular preventive measures are needed under 
ordinary conditions; moderate if erosion control 
measures are needed for particular silvicultural activities; 
and severe if special precautions are needed to control 
erosion for most silvicultural activities. Ratings of 
moderate or severe indicate the need for construction of 
higher standard roads, additional maintenance of roads, 
additional care in planning of harvesting and 
reforestation operations, or use of specialized 
equipment. 

Ratings of equipment limitation indicate limits on the 
use of forest management equipment, year-round or 
seasonal, because of such soil characteristics as 
wetness, or susceptibility of the surface layer to 
compaction. The rating is sight if equipment use is 
restricted by soil wetness for less than 2 months and if 
special equipment is not needed. The rating is moderate 
if soil wetness restricts equipment use from 2 to 6 
months per year or if special equipment is needed to 
avoid or reduce soil compaction. The rating is severe if 
soil wetness restricts equipment use for more than 6 
months per year or if special equipment is needed to 
avoid or reduce soil compaction. Ratings of moderate or 
severe indicate a need to choose the most suitable 
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equipment and to carefully plan the timing of harvesting 
and other management operations. 

Ratings of seedling mortality refer to the probability of 
death of naturally occurring or properly planted seedlings 
of good stock in periods of normal rainfall as influenced 
by kinds of soil or topographic features. Seedling 
mortality is caused primarily by too much water or too 
little water. The factors used in rating a soil for seedling 
mortality are texture of the surface layer, depth and 
duration of the water table, rock fragments and rooting 
depth. Mortality generally is greatest on soils that have a 
sandy or clayey surface layer. The risk is slight if, after 
site preparation, expected mortality is less than 25 
percent; moderate if expected mortality is between 25 
and 50 percent; and severe if expected mortality 
exceeds 50 percent. Ratings of moderate or severe 
indicate that it may be necessary to use containerized or 
larger than usual planting stock or to make special site 
preparations, such as bedding, or installing surface 
drainage. 

The potential productivity of common trees on a soil is 
expressed as a site index. Common trees are listed in 
the order of their observed general occurrence. 
Generally, only two or three tree species dominate. 

The soils that are commonly used to produce timber 
have the yield predicted in cubic feet. The yield is 
predicted at the point where mean annual increment 
culminates. 

The site index is determined by taking height 
measurements and determining the age of selected 
trees within stands of a given species. This index is the 
average height, in feet, that the trees attain in a specified 
number of years. This index applies to fully stocked, 
even-aged, unmanaged stands (3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 
12). The procedure and technique for determining site 
index are given in the site index tables used for the 
Tyrrell County soil survey. 

The productivity class represents an expected volume 
produced by the most important trees, expressed in 
cubic feet per acre per year. 

Trees to plant are those that are used for reforestation 
or, if suitable conditions exist, natural regeneration. They 
are suited to the soils and will produce a commercial 
wood crop. Desired product, topographic position (such 
as a low, wet area), and personal preference are three 
factors of many that can influence the choice of trees to 
use for reforestation. 


Recreation 


In table 7, the soils of the survey area are rated 
according to the limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation. The ratings are based on restrictive soil 
features, such as wetness, slope, and texture of the 
surface layer. Susceptibility to flooding is considered. Not 
considered in the ratings, but important in evaluating a 
site, are the location and accessibility of the area, the 
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size and shape of the area and its scenic quality, 
vegetation, access to water, potential water 
impoundment sites, and access to public sewerlines. The 
capacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent and the 
ability of the soil to support vegetation are also 
important. Soils subject to flooding are limited for 
recreational use by the duration and intensity of flooding 
and the season when flooding occurs. In planning 
recreation facilities, onsite assessment of the height, 
duration, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential. 

In table 7, the degree of soil limitation is expressed as 
slight, moderate, or severe. Slight means that soil 
properties are generally favorable and that limitations are 
minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be 
offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in table 7 can be supplemented by 
other information in this survey, for example, 
interpretations for septic tank absorption fields in table 
10 and interpretations for dwellings without basements 
and for local roads and streets in table 9. 

Camp areas require site preparation such as shaping 
and leveling the tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary 
facilities and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to 
heavy foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best 
soils have gentle slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface absorbs 
rainfall readily but remains firm and is not dusty when 
dry. . 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for picnic areas are firm when wet, 
are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes, 
stones, or boulders that increase the cost of shaping 
sites or of building access roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is firm after rains and is not dusty when dry. 

Paths and trails for hiking and horseback riding should 
require little or no cutting and filling. The best soils are 
not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, and 
are not subject to flooding more than once a year during 
the period of use. 

Golf fairways are subject to heavy foot traffic and 
some light vehicular traffic. Cutting or filling may be 
required. The best soils for use as golf fairways are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, and are not subject to 
prolonged flooding during the period of use. The 
suitability of the soil for tees or greens is not considered 
in rating the soils. 
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Wildlife Habitat 


John P. Edwards, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


Tyrrell County has an abundance of good wildlife 
habitat and also medium to high populations of big 
game, small game, and waterfowl. Land use trends for 
the past 10 to 15 years, however, have had significant 
impact on the fish and wildlife resources. 

Corn and soybeans are the main crops in the survey 
area. Many of the soils are highly productive if the land 
is cleared and adequate drainage systems are installed. 
The major soils converted from woodland to cropland 
are the Wasda, Argent, Arapahoe, Belhaven, Cape Fear, 
Portsmouth, Hyde, Perquimans, Ponzer, Roper, and 
Weeksville. 

These soils have mostly been cleared or can be 
expected to be cleared within the next 5 to 10 years. In 
addition, efforts are being made to clear areas of Pungo 
soils. Many problems are associated with clearing and 
drainage of this soil (see Pungo muck, rarely flooded, in 
the section “Detailed Soil Map Units"), but conversion is 
still continuing at a rapid pace. 

The effect that this large scale conversion has on fish 
and wildlife resources varies greatly and is dependent on 
many factors, such as the size of clearings, the presence 
or absence of windbreaks, whether or not the drainage 
system includes pumps, and if pumps are used where 
there are outlets. A general assumption is that the larger 
the clearings, the more adverse the effects on wildlife 
populations. In addition, direct outlets that expel large 
volumes of water into rivers and sounds are generally 
more detrimental to aquatic resources than gradual 
overland flows through swampy terrain (Dorovan and 
Chowan soils). 

From a species evaluation standpoint, the black bear 
is most affected by the land clearing. Other wildlife, such 
as deer, quail, and rabbit, will not be as adversely 
affected, and such species as dove and migratory 
waterfowl can benefit. The total eventual impact on fish 
and wildlife depends largely on land use planning to 
insure that the fish and wildlife resource and the 
agricultural interest co-exist. Landusers can avoid an 
*either-or" situation by proper planning and decision 
making. 

Soils affect the kind and amount of vegetation that is 
available to wildlife as food and cover. They also affect 
the construction of water impoundments. The kind and 
abundance of wildlife depend largely on the amount and 
distribution of food, cover, and water. Wildlife habitat can 
be created or improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by 
promoting the natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 8, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential for providing habitat for 
various kinds of wildlife. This information can be used in 
planning parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, and 
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other developments for wildlife; in selecting soils that are 
suitable for establishing, improving, or maintaining 
specific elements of wildlife habitat; and in determining 
the intensity of management needed for each element of 
the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good indicates that the element or 
kind of habitat is easily established, improved, or 
maintained. Few or no limitations affect management, 
and satisfactory results can be expected. A rating of fair 
indicates that the element or kind of habitat can be 
established, improved, or maintained in most places. 
Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor indicates that 
limitations are severe for the designated element or kind 
of habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor indicates 
that restrictions for the element or kind of habitat are 
very severe and that unsatisfactory results can be 
expected. Creating, improving, or maintaining habitat is 
impractical or impossible. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are domestic grains and seed- 
producing herbaceous plants. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of grain and seed crops 
are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, slope, and flood 
hazard. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of grain and seed crops are 
corn, wheat, oats, and barley. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes. Soil properties and features 
that affect the growth of grasses and legumes are depth 
of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, available 
water capacity, wetness, flood hazard, and slope. Soil 
temperature and soil moisture are also considerations. 
Examples of grasses and legumes are fescue, lovegrass, 
and clover. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of these 
plants are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface 
layer, available water capacity, wetness, and flood 
hazard. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of wild herbaceous plants are 
bluestem, goldenrod, beggarweed, panicgrass, and 
asters. 

Hardwood trees and woody understory produce nuts 
or other fruit, buds, catkins, twigs, bark, and foliage. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
hardwood trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, 
the available water capacity, and wetness. Examples of 
these plants are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, 
hawthorn, dogwood, hickory, blackberry, and blueberry. 
Examples of fruit-producing shrubs that are suitable for 
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planting on soils rated good are rainbow plum, autumn- 
olive, and crabapple. 

Coniferous plants furnish browse and seeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
coniferous trees, shrubs, and ground cover are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, and wetness. 
Examples of coniferous plants are pine, eastern red- 
cedar, and Atlantic white-cedar. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial, wild 
herbaceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites. 
Submerged or floating aquatic plants are excluded. Soil 
properties and features affecting wetland plants are 
texture of the surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, 
and slope. Examples of wetland plants are smartweed, 
wild millet, wildrice, saltgrass, cordgrass, rushes, sedges, 
and reeds. 

Shallow water areas have an average depth of less 
than 5 feet. Some are naturally wet areas. Others are 
created by dams, levees, or other water control 
structures. Soil properties and features affecting shallow 
water areas are wetness, slope, and permeability. 
Examples of shallow water areas are marshes, waterfowl 
feeding areas, and ponds. 

The habitat for various kinds of wildlife is described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Habitat for openland wildlife consists of cropland, 
pasture, meadows, and areas that are overgrown with 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce 
grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild 
herbaceous plants. The wildlife attracted to these areas 
include bobwhite quail, meadowlark, field sparrow, 
cottontail, and red fox. 

Habitat for woodland wildlife consists of areas of 
deciduous plants or coniferous plants or both and 
associated grasses, legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. Wildlife attracted to these areas include wild 
turkey, woodcock, thrushes, woodpeckers, squirrels, gray 
fox, raccoon, deer, and bear. 

Habitat for wetland wildlife consists of open, marshy or 
swampy shallow water areas. Some of the wildlife 
attracted to such areas are ducks, geese, herons, shore 
birds, muskrat, mink, and beaver. 


Engineering 


This section provides information for planning land 
uses related to urban development and to water 
management. Soils are rated for various uses, and the 
most limiting features are identified. The ratings are 
given in the following tables: Building site development, 
Sanitary facilities, Construction materials, and Water 
management. The ratings are based on observed 
performance of the soils and on the estimated data and 
test data in the “Soil properties" section. 

Information in this section is intended for land use 
planning, for evaluating land use alternatives, and for 
planning site investigations prior to design and 
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construction. The information, however, has limitations. 
For example, estimates and other data generally apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of 5 or 6 feet, 
and because of the map scale, small areas of different 
soils may be included within the mapped areas of a 
specific soil. 

The information is not site specific and does not 
eliminate the need for onsite investigation of the soils or 
for testing and analysis by personnel experienced in the 
design and construction of engineering works. 

Government ordinances and regulations that restrict 
certain land uses or impose specific design criteria were 
not considered in preparing the information in this 
section. Local ordinances and regulations must be 
considered in planning, in site selection, and in design. 

Soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance were considered in determining the ratings 
in this section. During the fieldwork for this soil survey, 
determinations were made about grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, plasticity index, soil reaction, soil wetness, 
depth to a seasonal high water table, slope, likelihood of 
flooding, natural soil structure aggregation, and soil 
density. Data were collected about kinds of clay 
minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt fractions, and 
the kind of adsorbed cations. Estimates were made for 
erodibility, permeability, corrosivity, shrink-swell potential, 
available water capacity, and other behavioral 
characteristics affecting engineering uses. 

This information can be used to: evaluate the potential 
of areas for residential, commercial, industrial, and 
recreational uses; make preliminary estimates of 
construction conditions; evaluate alternative routes for 
roads, streets, highways, pipelines, and underground 
cables; evaluate alternative sites for sanitary landfills, 
septic tank absorption fields, and sewage lagoons; plan 
detailed onsite investigations of soils and geology; locate 
potential sources of sand, earthfill, and topsoil; plan 
drainage systems, irrigation systems, ponds, terraces, 
and other structures for soil and water conservation; and 
predict performance of proposed small structures and 
pavements by comparing the performance of existing 
similar structures on the same or similar soils. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil maps. 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey can be used to make additional interpretations. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science and are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Building Site Development 


Table 9 shows the degree and kind of soil limitations 
that affect shallow excavations, dwellings with and 
without basements, small commercial buildings, local 
roads and streets, and lawns and landscaping. The 
limitations are considered s/ight if soil properties and site 
features are generally favorable for the indicated use 
and limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate 
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if soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 
Special feasibility studies may be required where the soil 
limitations are severe. 

Shallow excavations are trenches or holes dug to a 
maximum depth of 5 or 6 feet for basements, graves, 
utility lines, open ditches, and other purposes. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. The ease of digging, 
filling, and compacting is affected by the soil texture and 
Slope. The time of the year that excavations can be 
made is affected by the depth to a seasonal high water 
table and the susceptibility of the soil to flooding. The 
resistance of the excavation walls or banks to sloughing 
or caving is affected by soil texture and the depth to the 
water table. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings are 
Structures built on shallow foundations on undisturbed 
Soil. The load limit is the same as that for single-family 
dwellings no higher than three stories. Ratings are made 
for small commercial buildings without basements, for 
dwellings with basements, and for dwellings without 
basements. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. A high 
water table, flooding, shrink-swell potential, and organic 
layers can cause the movement of footings. Depth to a 
high water table and flooding affect the ease of 
excavation and construction. Landscaping and grading 
that require cuts and fills of more than 5 to 6 feet are not 
considered. 

Local roads and streets have an all-weather surface 
and carry automobile and light truck traffic all year. They 
have a subgrade of cut or fill soil material, a base of 
gravel, crushed rock, or stabilized soil material, and a 
flexible or rigid surface. Cuts and fills are generally 
limited to less than 6 feet. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
the soils. Depth to a high water table, flooding, and slope 
affect the ease of excavating and grading. Soil strength 
(as inferred from the engineering classification of the 
Soil), shrink-swell potential, and depth to a high water 
table affect the traffic-supporting capacity. 

Lawns and landscaping require soils on which turf and 
ornamental trees and shrubs can be established and 
maintained. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. Soil 
reaction, depth to a high water table, and the available 
water capacity in the upper 40 inches affect plant 
growth. Flooding, wetness, slope, and the amount of 
sand, clay, or organic matter in the surface layer affect 
trafficability after vegetation is established. 
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Sanitary Facilities 


Table 10 shows the degree and the kind of soil 
limitations that affect septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The limitations 
are considered s/ight if soil properties and site features 
are generally favorable for the indicated use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate if 
soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 

Ilable.10.also shows the suitability of the soils for use 
as daily cover for landfills. A rating of good indicates that 
soil properties and site features are favorable for the use 
and that good performance and low maintenance can be 
expected; /air indicates that soil properties and site 
features are moderately favorable for the use and one or 
more soil properties or site features make the soil less 
desirable than the soils rated good; and poor indicates 
that one or more soil properties or site features are 
unfavorable for the use and overcoming the unfavorable 
properties requires special design, extra maintenance, or 
costly alteration. 

Septic tank absorption fields are areas in which 
effluent from a septic tank is distributed into the soil 
through subsurface tiles or perforated pipe. Only that 
part of the soil between depths of 24 and 72 inches is 
evaluated. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to a high water table, and flooding 
affect absorption of the effluent. 

Unsatisfactory performance of septic tank absorption 
fields, including excessively slow absorption of effluent 
and surfacing of effluent, can affect public health. 
Ground water can be polluted if highly permeable sand is 
less than 4 feet below the base of the absorption field, if 
slope is excessive, or if the water table is near the 
surface. There must be unsaturated soil material beneath 
the absorption field to filter the effluent effectively. Many 
local ordinances require that this material be of a certain 
thickness. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons should have a nearly level 
floor surrounded by cut slopes or embankments of 
compacted soil. Lagoons generally are designed to hold 
the sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly 
impervious soil material for the lagoon floor and sides is 
required to minimize seepage and contamination of 
ground water. 

Table 10 gives ratings for the natural soil that makes 
up the lagoon floor. The surface layer and, generally, 1 
or 2 feet of soil material below the surface layer are 
excavated to provide material for the embankments. The 
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ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. Considered in the 
ratings are slope, permeability, depth to a high water 

table, flooding, and content of organic matter. 

Excessive seepage due to rapid permeability of the 
soil or a water table that is high enough to raise the level 
of sewage in the lagoon causes a lagoon to function 
unsatisfactorily. Pollution results if seepage is excessive 
or if floodwater overtops the lagoon. A high content of 
organic matter is detrimental to proper functioning of the 
lagoon because it inhibits aerobic activity. 

Sanitary landfills are areas where solid waste is 
disposed of by burying it in soil. There are two types of 
landfill—trench and area. In a trench landfill, the waste is 
placed in a trench. It is spread, compacted, and covered 
daily with a thin layer of soil excavated at the site. In an 
area landfill, the waste is placed in successive layers on 
the surface of the soil. The waste is spread, compacted, 
and covered daily with a thin layer of soil from a source 
away from the site. 

Both types of landfill must be able to bear heavy 
vehicular traffic. Both types involve a risk of ground 
water pollution. Ease of excavation and revegetation 
needs to be considered. 

The ratings in table 10 are based on soil properties, 
site features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to a water table, slope, and flooding 
affect both types of landfill. Highly organic layers and soil 
reaction affect trench type landfills. Unless otherwise 
stated, the ratings apply only to that part of the soil 
within a depth of about 6 feet. For deeper trenches, à 
limitation rated slight or moderate may not be valid. 
Onsite investigation is needed. 

Daily cover for landfill is the soil material that is used 
to cover compacted solid waste in an area type sanitary 
landfill. The soil material is obtained offsite, transported 
to the landfill, and spread over the waste. 

Soil texture, wetness, and slope affect the ease of 
removing and spreading the material during wet and dry 
periods. Loamy or silty soils are the best cover for a 
landfill. Clayey soils are sticky or cloddy and are difficult 
to spread; sandy soils are subject to soil blowing. 

After soil material has been removed, the soil material 
remaining in the borrow area must be thick enough over 
the water table to permit revegetation. The soil material 
used as final cover for a landfill should be suitable for 
plants. The surface layer generally has the best 
workability, more organic matter, and the best potential 
for plants. Material from the surface layer should be 
stockpiled for use as the final cover. 


Construction Materials 


Table 11 gives information about the soils as a source 
of roadfili, sand, and topsoil. The soils are rated good, 
fair, or poor as a source of roadfill and topsoil. They are 
rated as a probable or improbable source of sand. The 
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ratings are based on soil properties and site features 
that affect the removal of the soil and its use as 
construction material. Normal compaction, minor 
processing, and other standard construction practices 
are assumed. Each soil is evaluated to a depth of 5 or 6 
feet. 

Roadfill is soil material that is excavated in one place 
and used in road embankments in another place. In this 
table, the soils are rated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, generally less than 6 feet high and less 
exacting in design than higher embankments. 

The ratings are for the soil material below the surface 
layer to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
layers will be mixed during excavating and spreading. 
Many soils have layers of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The table showing engineering index 
properties provides detailed information about each soil 
layer. This information can help determine the suitability 
of each layer for use as roadfill. The performance of soil 
after it is stabilized with lime or cement is not considered 
in the ratings. 

The ratings are based on soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. The thickness of 
suitable material is a major consideration. The ease of 
excavation is affected by a high water table and slope. 
How well the soil performs in place after it has been 
compacted and drained is determined by its strength (as 
inferred from the engineering classification of the soil) 
and shrink-swell potential. 

Soils rated good contain significant amounts of sand. 
They have at least 5 feet of suitable material, low shrink- 
Swell potential, and slopes of 15 percent or less. Depth 
to the water table is more than 3 feet. Soils rated /a/r are 
more than 35 percent silt- and clay-sized particles and 
have a plasticity index of less than 10. They have 
moderate shrink-swell potential, and the depth to the 
water table is 1 to 3 feet. Soils rated poor have a 
plasticity index of more than 10 and a high shrink-swell 
potential. They are wet, and the depth to the water table 
is less than 1 foot. They may have layers of suitable 
material, but the material is less than 3 feet thick. 

Sand is a natural aggregate suitable for commercial 
use with a minimum of processing. It is used in many 
kinds of construction. Specifications for each use vary 
widely. In table 11, only the probability of finding material 
in suitable quantity is evaluated. The suitability of the 
material for specific purposes is not evaluated, nor are 
factors that affect excavation of the material. 

The properties used to evaluate the soil as a source of 
sand are gradation of grain sizes (as indicated by the 
engineering classification of the soil) and the thickness 
of suitable material. Acidity and stratification are given in 
the soil series descriptions. Gradation of grain sizes is 
given in the table on engineering index properties. 

A soil rated as a probable source has a layer of clean 
sand or a layer of sand that is up to 12 percent silty 
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fines. This material must be at least 3 feet thick. All 
other soils are rated as an improbable source. 

Topsoil is used to cover an area so that vegetation 
can be established and maintained. The upper 40 inches 
of a soil is evaluated for use as topsoil. Also evaluated is 
the reclamation potential of the borrow area. 

Plant growth is affected by such properties as soil 
reaction, available water capacity, and fertility. The ease 
of excavating, loading, and spreading is affected by 
slope, a water table, soil texture, and thickness of 
suitable material. Reclamation of the borrow area is 
affected by slope and a water table. 

Soils rated good have friable, loamy material to a 
depth of at least 40 inches. They have slopes of less 
than 8 percent, are naturally fertile or respond well to 
fertilizer, and are not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated fa/r are sandy soils, loamy soils that have a 
relatively high content of clay, or soils that have only 20 
to 40 inches of suitable material. The soils are not so 
wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy or clayey, have less 
than 20 inches of suitable material, or have a seasonal 
water table at or near the surface. 

The surface layer of most soils is generally preferred 
for topsoil because of its organic matter content. Organic 
matter greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and releases a variety of plant-available 
nutrients as it decomposes. 


Water Management 


Richard D. Hinson, soil conservationist, Soil Conservation Service, 
helped prepare this section. 


The soils of Tyrrell County vary considerably. The 
management of the surface and subsurface water is a 
major problem on most soils; however, some form of 
water management is essential because most of the 
Soils are used for agricultural or forest production. 

Soils differ as to the degree of water management that 
can be used and that is economically feasible to install. 
For any soil, the permeability and infiltration rates are 
important factors which determine the kind of drainage 
or irrigation system that can be installed. 

Soils that have a loamy surface layer and subsoil, 
such as Portsmouth and Arapahoe soils, have the best 
potential for establishing subirrigation, overhead 
irrigation, and drainage control systems. The physical 
properties of these soils are conducive to the 
effectiveness of those systems, which generally results 
in lower installation and maintenance cost. 

Soils that have a clayey subsoil, such as Cape Fear 
loam, have limited capabilities for subsurface irrigation 
Systems, but will accommodate surface-applied irrigation 
and the use of systems to control the elevation of water 
in the ditches and soil profile. These soils require 
excellent surface drainage systems, such as precision 
land grading, to remove the excess surface water which 
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Md be generated by irrigation or by controlled water 
evels. 

Soils that have relatively thin organic layers, such as 
Belhaven soils, can support water management systems. 
The degree of water management is based on the 
selected site. In some instances these soils can 
accommodate subirrigation, overhead irrigation, and 
drainage control practices. 

Soils that have relatively thick organic layers, such as 
Pungo soils, exhibit the least potential for water 
management practices. Numerous problems include 
buried trees and other stumps, the soil fertility and pH, 
the lack of soil stability and load bearing capacity, and 
the ability of the organic layers to transmit water for 
drainage or irrigation. These limitations generally prohibit 
the use of surface or subsurface irrigation systems; 
however, some response may be realized from drainage 
control. The degree of response can vary, depending 
upon the ability of the organic layers to transmit water 
and the condition of the surface water drainage system 
in the field. 

All soils in Tyrrell County respond to some degree of 
water management. The crucial element is whether or 
not the response in yields can justify the cost for 
installation. 

Table 12 gives information on the soil properties and 
site features that affect water management. The degree 
and kind of soil limitations are given for pond reservoir 
areas; embankments, dikes, and levees; and aquifer-fed 
ponds. The limitations are considered s/ight if soil 
properties and site features are generally favorable for 
the indicated use and limitations are minor and are easily 
overcome; moderate if soil properties or site features are 
not favorable for the indicated use and special planning, 
design, or maintenance is needed to overcome or 
minimize the limitations; and severe if soil properties or 
site features are so unfavorable or so difficult to 
overcome that special design, significant increase in 
construction costs, and possibly increased maintenance 
are required. 

This table also gives the restrictive features that affect 
each soil for drainage and terraces and diversions. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or 
embankment. Soils best suited to this use have low 
seepage potential in the upper 60 inches. The seepage 
potential is determined by the permeability of the soil 
and the depth to fractured bedrock or other permeable 
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material. Excessive slope can affect the storage capacity 
of the reservoir area. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees are raised structures 
of soil material, generally less than 20 feet high, 
constructed to impound water or to protect land against 
overflow. In this table, the soils are rated as a source of 
material for embankment fill. The ratings apply to the soil 
material below the surface layer to a depth of about 5 
feet. It is assumed that soil layers will be uniformly mixed 
and compacted during construction. 

The ratings do not indicate the ability of the natural 
Soil to support an embankment. Soil properties to a 
depth greater than the height of the embankment can 
affect performance and safety of the embankment. 
Generally, deeper onsite investigation is needed to 
determine these properties. 

Soil material in embankments must be resistant to 
seepage, piping, and erosion and have favorable 
compaction characteristics. Unfavorable features include 
less than 5 feet of suitable material and a high content 
of organic matter. A high water table affects the amount 
of usable material. It also affects trafficability. 

Aquifer-fed excavated ponds are pits or dugouts that 
extend to a ground-water aquifer or to a depth below a 
permanent water table. Excluded are ponds that are fed 
only by surface runoff and embankment ponds that 
impound water 3 feet or more above the original surface. 
Excavated ponds are affected by depth to a permanent 
water table and permeability of the aquifer. 

Drainage is the removal of excess surface and 
subsurface water from the soil. How easily and 
effectively the soil is drained depends on the depth to 
layers that affect the rate of water movement, 
permeability, depth to a high water table or depth of 
standing water if the soil is subject to ponding, slope, 
susceptibility to flooding, and subsidence of organic 
layers. Excavating and grading and the stability of 
ditchbanks are affected by slope and the hazard of 
cutbanks caving. Availability of drainage outlets is not 
considered in the ratings. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or à 
combination of channels and ridges constructed across 
a slope to reduce erosion and conserve moisture by 
intercepting runoff. Slope and wetness affect the 
construction of terraces and diversions. A restricted 
rooting depth, a severe hazard of wind or water erosion, 
an excessively coarse texture, and restricted permeability 
adversely affect maintenance. 


Soil Properties 
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Data relating to soil properties are collected during the 
course of the soil survey. The data and the estimates of 
soil and water features, listed in tables, are explained on 
the following pages. 

Soil properties are determined by field examination of 
the soils and by laboratory index testing of some 
benchmark soils. Established standard procedures are 
followed. During the survey, many shallow borings are 
made and examined to identify and classify the soils and 
to delineate them on the soil maps. Samples are taken 
from some typical profiles and tested in the laboratory to 
determine grain-size distribution, plasticity, and 
compaction characteristics. These results are reported in 
table 16. 

Estimates of soil properties are based on field 
examinations, on laboratory tests of samples from the 
survey area, and on laboratory tests of samples of 
similar soils in nearby areas. Tests verify field 
observations, verify properties that cannot be estimated 
accurately by field observation, and help characterize 
key soils. 

The estimates of soil properties shown in the tables 
include the range of grain-size distribution and Atterberg 
limits, the engineering classifications, and the physical 
and chemical properties of the major layers of each soil. 
Pertinent soil and water features also are given. 


Engineering Index Properties 


Table 13 gives estimates of the engineering 
classification and of the range of index properties for the 
major layers of each soil in the survey area. Most soils 
have layers of contrasting properties within the upper 5 
or 6 feet. 

Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each layer 
is indicated. The range in depth and information on other 
properties of each layer are given for each soil series 
under "Soil Series and Their Morphology." 

Texture is given in the standard terms used by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms are defined 
according to percentages of sand, silt, and clay in the 
fraction of the soil that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. "Loam," for example, is soil that is 7 to 27 
percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 
percent sand. 

Classification of the soils is determined according to 
the Unified soil classification system (2) and the system 


adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials (7). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to 
properties that affect their use as construction material. 
Soils are classified according to grain-size distribution of 
the fraction less than 3 inches in diameter and according 
to plasticity index, liquid limit, and organic matter 
content. Sandy and gravelly soils are identified as SP, 
SM, and SC; silty and clayey soils as ML, CL, MH, and 
CH; and highly organic soils as PT. Soils exhibiting 
engineering properties of two groups can have a dual 
classification, for example, SP-SM. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect roadway construction and 
maintenance. In this system, the fraction of a mineral soil 
that is less than 3 inches in diameter is classified in one 
of seven groups from A-1 through A-7 on the basis of 
grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. 
Soils in group A-1 are coarse grained and low in content 
of fines (silt and clay). At the other extreme, soils in 
group A-7 are fine grained. Highly organic soils are 
classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspection. 

If laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 
groups are further classified as A-1-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, A-2- 
5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, or A-7-6. As an additional 
refinement, the suitability of a soil as subgrade material 
can be indicated by a group index number. Group index 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20, or higher, for the poorest. The AASHTO classification 
for soils tested, with group index numbers in 
parentheses, is given in table 16. 

Rock fragments larger than 3 inches in diameter are 
indicated as a percentage of the total soil on a dry- 
weight basis. In Tyrrell County, rock fragments larger 
than 3 inches are uncommon; therefore, this entry in 
table 13 is zero for all soils. 


Percentage (of soil particles) passing designated 


sieves is the percentage of the soil fraction less than 3 
inches in diameter based on an ovendry weight. The 
sieves, numbers 4, 10, 40, and 200 (USA Standard 
Series), have openings of 4.76, 2.00, 0.420, and 0.074 
millimeters, respectively. Estimates are based on 
laboratory tests of soils sampled in the survey area and 
in nearby areas and on estimates made in the field. 
Liquid limit and plasticity index (Atterberg limits) 
indicate the plasticity characteristics of a soil. The 
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estimates are based on test data from the survey area, 
or from nearby areas, and on field examination. 
Physical and Chemical Properties 


Table 14 shows estimates of some characteristics and 
features that affect soil behavior. These estimates are 


given for the major layers of each soil in the survey area. 


The estimates are based on field observations and on 
test data for these and similar soils. 

Permeability refers to the ability of a soil to transmit 
water or air. The estimates indicate the rate of 
movement of water through the soil when the soil is 
saturated. They are based on soil characteristics 
observed in the field, particularly structure, porosity, and 
texture. Permeability is considered in the design of soil 
drainage systems, septic tank absorption fields, and 
construction where the rate of water movement under 
saturated conditions affects behavior. 

Available water capacity refers to the quantity of water 
that the soil is capable of storing for use by plants. The 
capacity for water storage in each major soil layer is 
stated in inches of water per inch of soil. The capacity 
varies, depending on soil properties that affect the 
retention of water and the depth of the root zone. The 
most important properties are the content of organic 
matter, soil texture, bulk density, and soil structure. 
Available water capacity is an important factor in the 
choice of plants or crops to be grown and in the design 
and management of irrigation systems. Available water 
capacity is not an estimate of the quantity of water 
actually available to plants at any given time. 

Soil reaction is a measure of acidity or alkalinity and is 
expressed as a range in pH values. The range in pH of 
each major horizon is based on many field tests. For 
many soils, values have been verified by laboratory 
analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting crops 
and other plants, in evaluating soil amendments for 
fertility and stabilization, and in determining the risk of 
corrosion. 

Shrink-swell potential is the potential for volume 
change in a soil with a loss or gain in moisture. Volume 
change occurs mainly because of the interaction of clay 
minerals with water and varies with the amount and type 
of clay minerals in the soil. The size of the load on the 
soil and the magnitude of the change in soil moisture 
content influence the amount of swelling of soils in 
place. Laboratory measurements of swelling of 
undisturbed clods were made for many soils. For others, 
swelling was estimated on the basis of the kind and 
amount of clay minerals in the soil and on 
measurements of similar soils. 

If the shrink-swell potential is rated moderate to very 
high, shrinking and swelling can cause damage to 
buildings, roads, and other structures. Special design is 
often needed. 
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Shrink-swell potential classes are based on the 
change in length of an unconfined clod as moisture 
content is increased from air-dry to field capacity. The 
change is based on the soil fraction less than 2 
millimeters in diameter. The classes are /ow, a change of 
less than 3 percent; moderate, 3 to 6 percent; and high, 
more than 6 percent. Very high, greater than 9 percent, 
is sometimes used. 

Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility of a soil to 
sheet and rill erosion by water. Factor K is one of six 
factors used in the Universal Soil Loss Equation (USLE) 
to predict the average annual rate of soil loss by sheet 
and rill erosion. Losses are expressed in tons per acre 
per year. These estimates are based primarily on 
percentage of silt, sand, and organic matter (up to 4 
percent) and on soil structure and permeability. Values of 
K range from 0.02 to 0.69. The higher the value, the 
more susceptible the soil is to sheet and rill erosion by 
water. 

Erosion factor T is an estimate of the maximum 
average annual rate of soil erosion by wind or water that 
can occur over a sustained period without affecting crop 
productivity. The rate is expressed in tons per acre per 
year. 

Organic matter is the plant and animal residue in the 
soil at various stages of decomposition. 

In table 14, the estimated content of organic matter is 
expressed as a percentage, by weight, of the soil 
materia! that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. 

The content of organic matter of a soil can be 
maintained or increased by returning crop residue to the 
Soil. Organic matter affects the available water capacity, 
infiltration rate, and tilth. It is a source of nitrogen and 
other nutrients for crops. 


Soil and Water Features 


Table 15 gives estimates of various soil and water 
features. The estimates are used in land use planning 
that involves engineering considerations. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils are assigned to one of four 
groups. They are grouped according to the intake of 
water when the soils are thoroughly wet and receive 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist mainly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravelly sands. These soils have a high rate of water 
transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water 
transmission. 
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Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils having a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils of moderately fine texture or fine texture. These 
soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clays that have high shrink-swell potential, soils 
that have a permanent high water table, soils that have a 
claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, and soils 
that are shallow over nearly impervious material. These 
soils have a very slow rate of water transmission. 

The dual hydrologic group BD is given for certain wet 
Soils that can be adequately drained. The first letter 
applies when a complete artificial drainage system is 
installed; the second letter to the undrained condition. 
Only soils that have a water table that affects runoff in 
the natural condition are assigned to a dual class. 

Flooding, the temporary covering of the soil surface by 
flowing water, is caused by overflowing streams, by 
runoff from adjacent slopes, or by inflow from high tides. 
Shallow water standing or flowing for short periods after 
rainfall or snowmett is not considered flooding. Standing 
water in swamps and marshes or in a closed depression 
is considered ponding. 

Table 15 gives the frequency and duration of flooding 
and the time of year when flooding is most likely to 
occur. 

Frequency, duration, and probable dates of occurrence 
are estimated. Frequency is expressed as none, rare, or 
frequent. None means that flooding is not probable. Rare 
means that flooding is unlikely but possible under 
unusual weather conditions (there is a near O to 5 
percent chance of flooding in any year). Frequent means 
that flooding occurs often under normal weather 
conditions (there is more than a 50 percent chance of 
flooding in any year). Duration is expressed as very brief 
(less than 2 days), brief (2 to 7 days), /ong (7 days to 1 
month), and very long (more than 1 month). The time of 
year that floods are most likely to occur is expressed in 
months. November-May, for example, means that 
flooding can occur during the period November through 
May. About two-thirds to three-fourths of all flooding 
occurs during the stated period. 

The information on flooding is based on evidence in 
the soil profile, namely, thin strata of sand, silt, or clay 
deposited by floodwater; irregular decrease in organic 
matter content with increasing depth; and absence of 
distinctive horizons, which are characteristic of soils that 
are not subject to flooding. 

Also considered are loca! information about the extent 
and levels of flooding and the relation of each soil on 
the landscape to historic floods. Information on the 
extent of flooding based on soil data is less specific than 
that provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 
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High water table (seasonal) is the highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil in most years (fig. 11). The 
depth to a seasonal high water table applies to 
undrained soils. The estimates are based mainly on the 
evidence of a saturated zone, namely grayish colors or 
mottles in the soil. Indicated in table 15 are the depth to 
the seasonal high water table; the kind of water table, 
that is, perched, artesian, or apparent; and the months of 
the year that the water table commonly is highest. A 
water table that is seasonally high for less than 1 month 
is not indicated in table 15. The soils in Tyrrell County do 
not have a perched nor artesian high water table. 

An apparent water table is a thick zone of free water 
in the soil. It is indicated by the level at which water 
stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time is 
allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. 

The two numbers in the “High water table-Depth" 
column indicate the normal range in depth to a saturated 
zone. Depth is given to the nearest half foot. The first 
numeral in the range indicates the highest water level. A 
plus sign preceding the range in depth indicates that the 
water table is above the surface of the soil. “More than 
6.0" indicates that the water table is below a depth of 6 
feet or that the water table exists for less than a month. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
electrochemical or chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens uncoated steel or concrete. The rate of 
corrosion of uncoated steel is related to such factors as 
soil moisture, particle-size distribution, acidity, and 
electrical conductivity of the soil. The rate of corrosion of 
concrete is based mainly on the sulfate content, texture, 
moisture content, and acidity of the soil. Special site 
examination and design may be needed if the 
combination of factors creates a severely corrosive 
environment. The steel in installations that intersect soil 
boundaries or soil layers is more susceptible to corrosion 
than steel in installations that are entirely within one kind 
of soil or within one soil layer. 

For uncoated steel, the risk of corrosion, expressed as 
low, moderate, or high, is based on soil drainage class, 
total acidity, electrical resistivity near field capacity, and 
electrical conductivity of the saturation extract. 

For concrete, the risk of corrosion is also expressed 
as /ow, moderate, or high. It is based on soil texture, 
acidity, and the amount of sulfates in the saturation 
extract. 


Engineering Index Test Data 


Table 16 shows laboratory test data for several 
pedons sampled at carefully selected sites in the survey 
area. The pedons are typical of the series and are 
described in the section “Soil Series and Their 
Morphology.” The soil samples were tested by The 
North Carolina Department of Transportation, Division of 
Highways, Materials and Tests Unit. 
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Figure 11.—Depth to the water table decreases in the transition from mineral soils in the northern part of the county to organic soils in the 


southern part of the county. 


The testing methods generally are those of the 
American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials (AASHTO) or the American 
Society for Testing and Materials (ASTM). 

The tests and methods are: AASHTO classification—M 
145 (AASHTO), D 3282 (ASTM); Unified classification— 


D 2487 (ASTM); Mechanica! analysis—T 88 (AASHTO), 
D 2217 (ASTM); Liquid limit—T 89 (AASHTO), D 423 
(ASTM); Plasticity index—T 90 (AASHTO), D 424 
(ASTM); Moisture density, Method A—T 99 (AASHTO), D 
698 (ASTM). 
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Classification of the Soils 


The system of soil classification used by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey has six categories (77). 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and 
series. Classification is based on soil properties 
observed in the field or inferred from those observations 
or on laboratory measurements. Table 17 shows the 
classification of the soils in the survey area. The 
categories are defined in the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized. The 
differences among orders reflect the dominant soil- 
forming processes and the degree of soil formation. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Ultisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders, 
primarily on the basis of properties that influence soil 
genesis and are important to plant growth or properties 
that reflect the most important variables within the 
orders. The last syllable in the name of a suborder 
indicates the order. An example is Aquult (Aqu, meaning 
water, plus u/t, from Ultisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, 
arrangement, and degree of development of pedogenic 
horizons; soil moisture and temperature regimes; and 
base status. Each great group is identified by the name 
of a suborder and by a prefix that indicates a property of 
the soil. An example is Ochraquults (Ochr, meaning 
presence of ochric epipedon, plus aquuíts, the suborder 
of the Ultisols that has a udic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group has a typic subgroup. 
Other subgroups are intergrades or extragrades. The 
typic is the central concept of the great group; it is not 
necessarily the most extensive. Intergrades are 
transitions to other orders, suborders, or great groups. 
Extragrades have some properties that are not 
representative of the great group but do not indicate 
transitions to any other known kind of soil. Each 
subgroup is identified by one or more adjectives 
preceding the name of the great group. The adjective 
Typic identifies the subgroup that typifies the great 
group. An example is Typic Ochraquults. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of physical and chemical! properties and other 
characteristics that affect management. Mostly the 
properties are those of horizons below plow depth where 
there is much biological activity. Among the properties 


and characteristics considered are particle-size class, 
mineral content, temperature regime, depth of the root 
zone, consistence, moisture equivalent, slope, and 
permanent cracks. A family name consists of the name 
of a subgroup preceded by terms that indicate soil 
properties. An example is fine-loamy, mixed, thermic 
Typic Ochraquults. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that have similar 
horizons in their profile. The horizons are similar in color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, mineral and 
chemical composition, and arrangement in the profile. 
There can be some variation in the texture of the surface 
layer or of the substratum within a series. 


Soil Series and Their Morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are identified for each series. A pedon, a small 
three-dimensional area of soil, that is typical of the series 
in the survey area is described (fig. 12). The detailed 
description of each soil horizon follows standards in the 
Soil Survey Manual (10). Many of the technical terms 
used in the descriptions are defined in So// Taxonomy 
(11). Unless otherwise stated, colors in the descriptions 
are for moist soil. Following the pedon description is the 
range of important characteristics of the soils in the 
series. 

The map units of each soil series are described in the 
section "Detailed Soil Map Units." 


Altavista Series 


The Altavista series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that formed in loamy marine and fluvial 
sediments. Slope ranges from O to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Altavista loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; about 4 miles north of Columbia, 0.1 mile 
west of the intersection of State Roads 1214 and 1209, 
about 0.2 mile north of State Road 1209 on a farm 
driveway (on east side of ditch), and 170 feet east of 
VEPCO pole GG26 in a cultivated field; (2,815,400X; 
818,320Y): 
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Figure 12.—Four contrasting soils in Tyrrell County are illustrated in a soil profile. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) loamy fine friable; common black opaque grains; few fine flakes 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; of mica; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 
common fine roots; few fine vesicular pores; slightly Bt1—10 to 22 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
acid; abrupt wavy boundary. clay loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 

E—6 to 10 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) friable; few faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay 


loamy fine sand; weak fine granular structure; very films on faces of peds; common fine vesicular 
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pores; common black opaque grains; few fine flakes 
of mica; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—22 to 37 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common fine distinct light brownish gray 
(10 YR 6/2) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few faint yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4) clay films on faces of peds; common fine 
vesicular pores; common black opaque grains; few 
fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt3—37 to 43 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine 
sandy loam; common fine distinct light gray (10YR 
7/2) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few faint gray (10YR 6/1) clay films on faces 
of peds; common black opaque grains; few fine 


flakes of mica; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 


C—43 to 60 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
and light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) sand; single 
grained; loose; many black opaque grains; few fine 
flakes of mica; medium acid. 


Altavista soils have loamy horizons 30 to 60 inches 
thick. Mica flakes range from few to common throughout 
the profile. The reaction ranges from medium acid to 
very strongly acid except where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 to 
5, and chroma of 1 to 4. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 2 or 6. The texture is loamy fine sand, 
loamy sand, sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. Some 
pedons do not have an E horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 3 to 8. In some pedons, the lower part 
of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles in shades of red, 
brown, and gray range from few to many. The texture is 
commonly sandy clay loam or clay loam, but some 
pedons can have thin layers of fine sandy loam, sandy 
loam, loam, or loamy sand. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
8, and chroma of 1 to 8, or it is mottled in shades of 
gray, brown, or red. The texture is sand, loamy sand, 
sandy loam, or is stratified. 


Arapahoe Series 


The Arapahoe series consists of very poorly drained 
soils that formed in loamy fluvial and marine sediments. 
Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Arapahoe fine sandy loam, rarely 
flooded; about 3 miles north of Columbia; 0.8 mile south 
of the intersection of State Roads 1215 and 1214; 150 
feet west of State Road 1214 in a pine plantation; 
(2,816,550X; 812,580Y): 


Ap—O0 to 12 inches; black (10YR 2/1) fine sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 
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Bg1—12 to 22 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine 
sandy loam; common medium faint brown (10YR 
5/3) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bg2—22 to 38 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
fine sandy loam; common medium distinct light 
yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Cg1—38 to 45 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
loamy fine sand; massive; very friable; medium acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Cg2—45 to 62 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) fine sand; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) mottles and common medium distinct very pale 
brown (10YR 7/3) mottles; single grained; loose; 
medium acid. 


Arapahoe soils have loamy horizons 24 to 45 inches 
thick. The reaction ranges from strongly acid to 
extremely acid in the surface layer and upper part of the 
control section except where lime has been added. The 
lower part of the control section and underlying horizons 
range from strongly acid to mildly alkaline. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 2 or 
3, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Bg horizon has hue of 10YR or 5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 
4 to 7. Few to common mottles of high chroma are in 
some pedons. The texture is fine sandy loam, loam, or 
sandy loam. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 
4 to 7. The texture is loamy fine sand, fine sand, loamy 
sand, and sand. Some pedons contain thin lenses of fine 
textures. 


Argent Series 


The Argent series consists of poorly drained soils that 
formed in loamy and clayey marine sediments. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Argent silt loam, rarely flooded; about 
4 miles west of Columbia; 0.2 mile east of the 
intersection of State Road 1113 and U.S. Highway 64; 
100 feet north of U.S. Highway 64 in a cultivated field; 
(2,795,000X; 794,350Y): 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; friable; few fine roots; 
common fine flakes of mica; medium acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Btg1—6 to 11 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
silty clay loam; few fine prominent brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) motties; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable, 
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slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine roots; 
common very fine vesicular pores; common fine 
flakes of mica; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Btg2—11 to 24 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) and brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles; 
moderate fine angular blocky structure; firm, sticky 
and plastic; common very fine vesicular pores; few 
distinct dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay films on faces of 
peds; common fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Btg3—24 to 35 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5 YR 
5/6) and brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles; 
moderate coarse prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium angular blocky; firm, sticky and 
plastic; common fine and medium roots; few very 
fine vesicular pores; few distinct dark gray (10YR 
4/1) clay films on faces of peds; common fine flakes 
of mica; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Btg4—35 to 48 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles and common medium distinct light gray 
(10YR 7/1) mottles; moderate medium angular 
blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; common 
fine roots; common very fine vesicular pores; few 
distinct dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay films on faces of 
peds; common fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Btg5—48 to 54 inches; light olive gray (5Y 6/2) silty clay 
loam; common medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
motties and common medium faint gray (5Y 6/1) 
mottles; weak medium angular blocky structure; firm, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few faint olive gray 
(5Y 5/2) clay films on faces of peds; common fine 
flakes of mica; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—54 to 70 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam; common coarse distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
mottles; massive; friable; many fine and medium 
flakes of mica; thin lenses of gray (10YR 6/1) silty 
clay; neutral. 


The Argent soils have loamy and clayey horizons 35 to 
55 inches thick. The reaction ranges from medium acid 
to extremely acid to a depth of 50 to 60 inches; below 
that it ranges from medium acid to mildly alkaline. 
Common to many fine and medium flakes of mica are 
throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 
4 to 7. The Btg horizon commonly has mottles in shades 
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of red, yellow, or brown. The texture is silty clay, silty 
clay loam, or clay. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 
5 to 7. It can have mottles in shades of red, yellow, gray, 
or brown. The texture is variable. 


Augusta Series 


The Augusta series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in loamy marine and fluvial 
sediments. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Augusta fine sandy loam; about 4 
miles north of Columbia; 0.1 mile west of the intersection 
of State Roads 1214 and 1209; 0.2 mile north of State 
Road 1209 on farm driveway; 25 feet west of yard in a 
cultivated field; (2,815,150X; 818,210Y): 


Ap—O0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10 YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many fine roots and pores; few fine opaque 
grains; few fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Bt1—6 to 10 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) sandy 
clay loam; common fine distinct light brownish gray 
(2.5Y 6/2) mottles and common fine prominent 
yellowish red (BYR 5/8) mottles; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; common fine roots and pores; 
few faint olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) clay films on faces 
of peds; few black opaque grains; few fine flakes of 
mica; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—10 to 20 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay 
loam; many medium distinct light brownish gray 
(2.5Y 6/2) mottles and common fine prominent 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; few faint olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) 
clay films on faces of peds; few black opaque 
grains; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg1—20 to 31 inches; gray (5Y 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles and 
common fine prominent light yellowish brown (2.5Y 
6/4) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few faint 
light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) clay films on faces of 
peds; few black opaque grains; few fine flakes of 
mica; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg2—31 to 49 inches; light gray (5Y 7/1) sandy clay 
loam, pockets of sandy loam; common medium 
prominent brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) and strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky; very few faint 
gray (5Y 6/1) clay films on faces of peds; few black 
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opaque grains; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—49 to 62 inches; light gray (5Y 7/2) loamy sand; 
many medium distinct light yellowish brown (2.5Y 
6/4) mottles and few fine prominent brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8) mottles; massive; friable; few black 
opaque grains; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid. 


Augusta soils have loamy horizons 40 to 70 inches 
thick. The reaction ranges from medium acid to very 
strongly acid unless lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

Some pedons have an E horizon. It has hue of 10YR 
to 5Y, value of 6 or 7, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 3 or 4. Mottles are few to many 
throughout the horizon. The Btg horizon has hue of 
10YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. The 
texture of the Bt and Btg horizons is commonly sandy 
clay loam or clay loam, but some pedons can have thin 
layers of fine sandy loam, sandy loam, or loamy sand. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 5Y, value of 5 to 8, 
and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 5 
to 8. The texture is sand, loamy sand, or sandy loam. 


Belhaven Series 


The Belhaven series consists of very poorly drained 
organic soils that formed over loamy marine and fluvial 
sediments. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Belhaven muck, rarely flooded; about 
19 miles south of Columbia on North Carolina Highway 
94; 2 miles west of North Carolina Highway 94 on 
Kilkenny Road; 1.7 miles north of Kilkenny Road on 
Indian Road; 50 feet east of Indian Road in a cultivated 
field; (2,818,000X; 712,180Y): 


Oap—O0 to 6 inches; black (5YR 2/1) broken face and 
rubbed muck; about 15 percent fibers, less than 1 
percent rubbed; about 20 percent mineral content; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable, 
slightly sticky; many fine roots and stems; about 5 
percent wood fragments; few fine and medium 
pieces of charcoal; common coated and clean sand 
grains; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Oa2—6 to 16 inches; black (5YR 2/1) broken face and 
rubbed muck; about 20 percent fibers, less than 1 
percent rubbed; massive; friable, sticky, and 
pastelike; common fine roots; about 20 percent 
wood fragments; many fine pieces of charcoal; 
extremely acid; diffuse wavy boundary. 

Oa3—16 to 24 inches; very dusky red (2.5YR 2/2) 
broken face and rubbed muck; about 20 percent 
fibers, less than 1 percent rubbed; massive; friable, 
sticky, and pastelike; few fine and medium roots; 
few clean sand grains; about 20 percent wood 
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fragments; few medium pieces of charcoal; 
extremely acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Oa4—24 to 43 inches; dark reddish brown (SYR 2/2) 
broken face and rubbed muck; about 15 percent 
fibers, less than 1 percent rubbed; massive; friable, 
sticky, and pastelike; few fine roots; about 20 
percent wood fragments; about 45 percent mineral 
material; extremely acid; diffuse wavy boundary. 

2A—43 to 51 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
mucky loam; massive, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many fine flakes of mica; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

2Bg—51 to 60 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) loam; massive; friable, sticky and slightly 
plastic; many fine flakes of mica; about 5 percent 
fibers; less than 1 percent rubbed; very strongly 
acid. 


Belhaven soils have organic material that ranges in 
thickness from 16 to 51 inches. The organic horizons are 
extremely acid except where lime has been added. The 
underlying mineral horizons are extremely acid to slightly 
acid. Logs, stumps, and fragments of wood occupy 0 to 
5 percent of the upper organic horizons in cleared areas 
that are cultivated and 5 to 35 percent in undrained 
areas. Pieces of charcoal range from common (2 to 8 
percent) in the upper tier to few (less than 2 percent) in 
the lower tiers. Flakes of mica are few to common in the 
mineral horizons of most pedons. 

The surface layer has hue of 5YR to 5Y, value of 2 or 
3, and chroma of 1 or 2. The lower tiers of organic 
material have hue of 2.5YR to 10 YR, value of 2 or 3, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. Fiber content is 15 to 45 percent 
unrubbed and less than 10 percent rubbed. The amount 
of fiber is highest in the lower tier. Ten inches or more of 
the subsurface tier is in hue of 5YR or 2.5 YR. The 
organic material of this layer is pastelike, has a greasy 
feel (collodial), and is massive under natural wet 
conditions. Upon aeration after drainage, structure of the 
organic material evolves. Excessive drying causes 
shrinkage and formation of hard subangular blocky peds 
that are very slow to rewet. 

The 2A horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 5Y, value of 2 to 
4, and chroma of 1 or 2. The texture is fine sandy loam, 
sandy loam, loam, or their mucky analogs. The soil is 
high in organic matter. Some pedons do not have a 2A 
horizon. 

The 2Bg horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 5Y, value of 3 to 
6, and chroma of 1 to 3. The texture is loam, clay loam, 
sandy clay loam, loamy sand, or sandy loam. 


Cape Fear Series 


The Cape Fear series consists of very poorly drained 
Soils that formed in loamy and clayey fluvial and marine 
sediments. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 
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Typical pedon of Cape Fear loam, rarely flooded; 
about 8 miles southwest of Columbia near New Lands; 
1.1 miles southeast of the intersection of State Roads 
1122 and 1105 to Phelps Road; 1.9 miles south to 
Northern Road; 0.1 mile east on Northern Road; 100 
feet south in a cultivated field; (2,795,600X; 759,100Y): 


Ap—O to 11 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; few fine roots; 
few fine flakes of mica; medium acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

Btg1—11 to 30 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
clay; common fine distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 
5/6) mottles; moderate fine angular blocky structure; 
firm, sticky and plastic; common fine vesicular pores; 
few distinct dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay films on faces 
of peds; common fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg2—30 to 40 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay; 
common fine distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 5.6) 
mottles and common fine faint dark grayish brown 
mottles; moderate fine angular blocky structure; firm, 
sticky and plastic; few distinct gray (10YR 5/1) clay 
films on faces of peds; few fine flakes of mica; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg3—40 to 50 inches; mottled gray (10YR 5/1), light 
olive gray (bY 6/2), and olive (5Y 5/6) clay with 
pockets of sandy clay loam; weak fine angular 
blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; common 
fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

2Cg—50 to 62 inches; greenish gray (5GY 5/1) loamy 
sand; massive; friable; common flakes of mica; 
strongly acid. 


The Cape Fear soils have loamy and clayey horizons 
25 to 40 inches thick. The reaction ranges from very 
strongly acid to medium acid throughout except where 
lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 2 or 
3, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. The texture is clay, sandy 
clay, clay loam, or sandy clay loam. Most pedons contain 
few to common mottles of higher chroma. 

The Cg or 2Cg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y or 5GY 
to 5BG, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is 
neutral and has value of 4 to 7. The texture is variable. 


Chowan Series 


The Chowan series consists of poorly drained soils 
that have loamy mineral horizons that are underlain by 
highly decomposed organic material. Slope ranges from 
0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Chowan silt loam, frequently flooded; 
about 3 miles west of Columbia; 200 feet east of the 
intersection of State Roads 1112 and 1113; 200 feet 
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north of State Road 1112 on a logging road; 100 feet 
east in a wooded swamp; (2,798,910X; 793,800Y): 


A—O to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam; massive; friable, slightly sticky; common 
fine to coarse roots; extremely acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Cg—6 to 25 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; 
massive; friable, slightly sticky; few fine roots; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

20a—25 to 70 inches; dark reddish brown (SYR 2/2) 
muck; about 25 percent fibers unrubbed, 5 percent 
rubbed; massive; very friable; common logs and 
stumps; about 20 percent mineral content; extremely 
acid. 


The Chowan soils have mineral horizons that range in 
thickness from 16 to 40 inches. The underlying organic 
horizons range in thickness from 16 to more than 80 
inches. The reaction ranges from extremely acid to 
medium acid in the mineral horizons and from extremely 
acid or very strongly acid in the organic horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 2 to 5, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. Where a horizon has value less 
than 3.5, the pedon is less than 10 inches thick. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 2 to 
5, and chroma of 1 or 2. The texture is loam, silt loam, 
silty clay loam, or mucky silt loam. 

The 20a horizon has hue of 5YR to 2.5Y, value of 2 
or 3, and chroma of 1 to 3. It is sapric material 16 inches 
to several feet thick. Stumps and logs are common 
throughout the Oa horizon in most pedons. 


Conetoe Series 


The Conetoe series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy and clayey marine and fluvial 
sediments. Slope ranges from 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of Conetoe loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 
percent slopes; about 3 miles west of Columbia; 1.1 
miles north of U.S. Highway 64 at Travis on State Road 
1200: 0.7 mile east of State Road 1200 on State Road 
1205; about 0.2 mile north of the end of State Road 
1205 on a dirt farm road; 300 feet west in a cultivated 
field; (2,796,880X; 800,420Y): 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) loamy fine 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; many black opaque grains; 
common fine flakes of mica; slightly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

E—7 to 26 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loamy 
fine sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
few fine roots; many black opaque grains; common 
fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 
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Bt1—26 to 32 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; few fine roots; few fine vesicular pores; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; many 
black opaque grains; common fine flakes of mica; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—32 to 38 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few fine vesicular 
pores; few faint brown (7.5YR 5/4) clay films on 
faces of peds; many black opaque grains; common 
fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

BC— 38 to 45 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) loamy 
fine sand; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; many black opaque grains; common fine 
flakes of mica; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—45 to 65 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) fine 
sand; common medium faint brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8) mottles; very friable; many black opaque grains; 
common fine flakes of mica; medium acid. 


In Conetoe soils, the combined thickness of the A and 
B horizons ranges from 30 to 60 inches. The reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid in all 
horizons except where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 1 to 3. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 4 to 8. The texture is loamy fine sand, 
loamy sand, or fine sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 5 to 8. The texture typically is fine 
sandy loam or sandy loam, but some pedons have thin 
layers of sandy clay loam or loamy sand. 

The BC horizon is similar in color to the Bt horizon. 
The texture is loamy sand or loamy fine sand. Some 
pedons do not have a BC horizon. 

The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 10YR, value of 6 
or 7, and chroma of 3 to 8. The texture is loamy sand, 
sand, or fine sand. 


Dorovan Series 


The Dorovan series consists of very poorly drained 
organic soils. The organic layers are more than 51 
inches thick and are underlain by unconsolidated fluvial 
sediments. Slope is less than 1 percent. 

Typical pedon of Dorovan muck, frequently flooded; 
about 3 miles northwest of Columbia; 0.7 mile west of 
the intersection of State Roads 1211 and 1212; 200 feet 
southwest of State Road 1211 in a wooded swamp; 
(2,797,900X; 810,130Y): 


Oa1—90 to 30 inches; black (10YR 2/1) broken face and 
rubbed muck; about 20 percent fibers, less than 5 
percent rubbed; massive; nonsticky; common 
medium and coarse roots; about 20 percent mineral 
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content; slight sulfur odor; extremely acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Oa2—30 to 45 inches; black (BYR 2/1) broken face and 
rubbed muck; about 30 percent fibers, 5 percent 
rubbed; massive; nonsticky; common medium and 
coarse roots; about 20 percent mineral content; 
slight sulfur odor; extremely acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Oa3—45 to 90 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 2/2) 
broken face and rubbed muck; about 20 percent 
fibers, 5 percent rubbed; massive; nonsticky; 
common medium and coarse roots; about 25 
percent mineral content; slight sulfur odor; extremely 
acid. 


In Dorovan soils the thickness of the organic material 
ranges from 51 to more than 80 inches. The reaction is 
very strongly acid or extremely acid in the organic layers 
and strongly acid or very strongly acid in the mineral 
layers. Logs and wood fragments occupy 0 to 5 percent 
of the organic layers. Organic layers are underlain by 
sandy, loamy, or clayey materials. 

The Oa horizon has hue of 10YR to 5YR, value of 2 or 
3, and chroma of 1 or 2. It contains 10 to 40 percent 
fiber unrubbed and less than one-sixth of the volume 
rubbed. 

Some pedons have a 2Cg horizon that has hue of 
10YR to 5Y, value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. The 
texture is sand, sandy loam, loamy sand, loam, or clay. 


Hyde Series 


The Hyde series consists of very poorly drained soils 
that formed in loamy marine and fluvial sediments. Slope 
ranges from O to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Hyde loam, rarely flooded; about 7 
miles south of Columbia; 1.1 miles west of the 
intersection of North Carolina Highway 94 and State 
Road 1307 on Northern Road; 0.1 mile south on a farm 
path; 100 feet east in a cultivated field; (2,823,970X; 
766,200Y): 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; black (10YR 2/1) loam; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; few fine and medium 
roots; extremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A—8 to 15 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; few medium 
roots; extremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg1—15 to 35 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
loam; common fine distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 
5/4) mottles and common fine prominent brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky; few distinct 
grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay films on faces of 
peds; common fine flakes of mica; extremely acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 
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Btg2—35 to 40 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loam; 
common fine prominent light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) 
mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly plastic; few faint dark grayish brown 
(10YR 4/2) clay films on faces of peds; common 
fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Btg3—40 to 51 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) loam; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
faint dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) clay films on 
faces of peds; common fine flakes of mica; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Cg—51 to 62 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
loam; common fine distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 
5/4) mottles and common fine distinct brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles; massive; friable; 
common fine flakes of mica; strongly acid. 


Hyde soils have loamy horizons that are 40 to more 
than 60 inches thick. The reaction ranges from extremely 
acid to strongly acid except where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 2 or 
3, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has a value 
of 2 or 3. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 
4 to 7. Mottles in shades of brown and red are few to 
common. The texture is silty clay loam, loam, or clay 
loam. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y or 5GY to 
5BG, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is 
neutral and has value of 4 to 7. The texture is variable. 


Perquimans Series 


The Perquimans series consists of poorly drained 
mineral soils that formed in loamy marine sediments. 
Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Perquimans loam, rarely flooded; 
about 10 miles southeast of Columbia; 4.7 miles 
southeast of the end of State Road 1301 on a logging 
road; 100 feet north in woods; (2,860,150X; 778,900Y): 


A—0 to 4 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; common 
fine and medium roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Eg—4 to 7 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) loam; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; common fine and medium 
roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg1—7 to 15 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) loam; 
common medium prominent brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine roots; few faint gray 
(10YR 6/1) clay films on faces of peds; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg2—15 to 40 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) loam; common 
medium prominent brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) 
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mottles and common fine prominent yellow (2.5Y 
7/6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable, slightly sticky; few faint gray (10YR 
5/1) clay films on faces of peds; many fine tubular 
pores; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg1—40 to 50 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) loam; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) mottles and few medium prominent yellowish 
red (5YR 5/8) mottles; massive; friable; common 
fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Cg2—50 to 65 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) very fine 
sandy loam; common medium prominent strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles and few medium 
prominent greenish gray (bG 5/1) and yellowish red 
(BYR 5/8) mottles; massive; friable; common fine 
flakes of mica; strongly acid. 


Perquimans soils have loamy horizons that extend to a 
depth of 40 to more than 60 inches. The reaction ranges 
from very strongly acid to medium acid except where 
lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 5Y, value of 2 to 6, 
and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 2 
to 6. Where the value is 3 or less the horizon is less 
than 6 inches thick. 

The Eg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. The texture is silt loam, loam, 
or very fine sandy loam. Some pedons do not have an 
Eg horizon. 

Some pedons have an AB or BA horizon. It has hue of 
10YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. The 
texture is loam, silt loam, or very fine sandy loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. Higher chroma mottles range 
from few to many. The texture is loam, silty clay loam, or 
clay loam, but can include thin layers of silt loam and 
sandy loam. 

Some pedons have a BCg or CBg horizon. It has hue 
of 10YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. 
Higher chroma mottles range from few to many. The 
texture is loam, silt loam, sandy loam, or sandy clay 
loam. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 
8, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 
5 to 8. The texture is sandy or loamy, but some pedons 
contain thin strata of clay. Some pedons do not have a 
Cg horizon. 


Ponzer Series 


The Ponzer series consists of very poorly drained 
organic soils. The organic layers are 16 to 51 inches 
thick and are underlain by loamy marine and fluviai 
sediments. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Ponzer muck, rarely flooded; about 8 
miles southwest of Columbia near New Lands; 1.1 miles 
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southeast of the intersection of State Roads 1122 and 
1105 to Phelps Road; 2.7 miles south to Parisher Road; 
200 feet beyond Parisher Road; 50 feet west of Phelps 
Road in woods; (2,796,150X; 754,890Y): 


Oap—O to 10 inches; black (10YR 2/1) muck; less than 
5 percent fiber, less than 1 percent rubbed; weak 
fine granular structure; friable; common fine roots 
and stems; extremely acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Oa2—10 to 30 inches; black (10YR 2/1) muck; about 15 
percent fibers, less than 3 percent rubbed; massive; 
nonsticky; few fine and medium roots; extremely 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

2Cg1—30 to 55 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay loam; 
massive; friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
extremely acid; clear wavy boundary. 

2Cg2—55 to 70 inches; greenish gray (5BG 6/1) sandy 
loam; common medium distinct gray (10YR 6/1) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; massive; 
friable; medium acid. 


Ponzer soils have organic material to a depth of 16 to 
51 inches. The organic material is extremely acid except 
where lime has been added. The underlying mineral 
horizons range from extremely acid to slightly acid. Logs, 
stumps, and fragments of wood occupy up to 10 percent 
of the organic layers in uncleared areas. 

The Oa horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 2 
or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value 
of 2 or 3. 

Fiber content of the organic layers is 5 to 25 percent 
unrubbed and less than 10 percent rubbed. The organic 
layers typically are massive under natural wet conditions. 
When drained and cultivated a granular or blocky 
structure develops in all parts of the organic layers, 
depending upon the nature and depth of the organic 
material as well as duration of drainage. 

The 2Cg horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 5Y or 5GY to 
5BG, value of 3 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is 
neutral and has value of 3 to 7. The 2Cg horizon is 
loamy in the control section. 


Portsmouth Series 


The Portsmouth series consists of very poorly drained 
soils that formed in loamy marine and fluvial sediments. 
Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Portsmouth loam, rarely flooded; 
about 4 miles northeast of Columbia; 0.6 mile northeast 
of the intersection of State Roads 1218 and 1209 to 
logging road Yellow 4; 0.6 mile south on Yellow 4 to 
Yellow 2; 100 feet east of Yellow 4 and 15 feet north of 
Yellow 2 in a pine plantation; (2,829,280X; 819,150Y): 


A—0 to 14 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; common fine to 
medium roots; common fine flakes of mica; 
extremely acid; clear wavy boundary. 
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Btg1—14 to 30 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sandy 
clay loam; few fine prominent yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
few faint dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) clay films 
on faces of peds; common fine flakes of mica; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg2—30 to 35 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; few fine prominent yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
triable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few faint 
gray (10YR 5/1) clay films on faces of peds; 
common fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

2Cg1—35 to 40 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
loamy sand; common medium distinct light yellowish 
brown (2.5Y 6/4) mottles and common medium 
prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; 
massive; very friable; many fine flakes of mica; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

2Cg2—40 to 65 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) sand; 
common fine distinct gray (N6/0) mottles; massive; 
very friable; many fine flakes of mica; medium acid. 


Portsmouth soils have loamy horizons that are 24 to 
40 inches thick underlain by contrasting sandy horizons. 
The reaction of the A and B horizons ranges from 
extremely acid to strongly acid except where lime has 
been added. The C horizon ranges from extremely acid 
to medium acid. Flakes of mica and other weatherable 
minerals are few to common in most pedons. 

The A horizon typically has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 
3, and chroma of 1 to 3, or it is neutral and has value of 
2or 3. 

Some pedons have an E horizon. It has hue of 10YR 
or 5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. The texture 
is sandy loam, fine sandy loam, loam, or their mucky 
analogs. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value 
of 4 to 7. Some pedons have mottles in shades of 
brown, yellow, and red. The texture is typically sandy 
clay loam, loam, or clay loam, but some pedons may 
have thin layers of sandy loam or loamy sand. 

The 2Cg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y or 5GY to 
5BG, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is 
neutral and has value of 4 to 7. Some pedons have 
mottles in shades of brown and yellow. The texture is 
sand, loamy sand, fine sand, or loamy fine sand. Some 
pedons contain strata or pockets and lenses of sandy 
loam, clay loam, or sandy clay loam. 


Pungo Series 


The Pungo series consists of very poorly drained 
organic soils. The organic layers are more than 51 
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inches thick and are underlain by loamy marine and 
fluvial sediments. Slope ranges from O to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Pungo muck, rarely flooded; about 14 
miles southwest of Columbia near Lake Phelps; 0.5 mile 
east of the end of State Road 1119 and a dirt road; 3.4 
miles south of dirt road on farm path around eastern 
edge of Lake Phelps to a canal road; 2 miles east to 
another canal road; 0.5 mile south; 50 feet east of road; 
in woods; (2,779,480X; 734,280Y): 


Oai—O to 12 inches; black (SYR 2/1) broken face and 
rubbed muck; about 10 percent fibers, less than 1 
percent rubbed; weak medium granular structure; 
friable; few fine and medium roots; common fine and 
medium pieces of charcoal; common logs, stumps, 
and roots; extremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Oa2—12 to 35 inches; black (SYR 2/1) broken face and 
rubbed muck; about 10 percent fibers, less than 1 
percent rubbed; massive; sticky, muck material is 
pastelike and feels greasy when wet; few medium 
roots; few medium pieces of charcoal; many stumps, 
logs and roots; extremely acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Oa3—35 to 65 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) 
broken face and rubbed muck; about 15 percent 
fibers, less than 2 percent rubbed; massive; sticky, 
muck material is pastelike and feels greasy; 
common medium roots; few medium pieces of 
charcoal; many stumps, logs, and roots; extremely 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

2Cg1—65 to 70 inches; black (10YR 2/1) mucky loam; 
massive; friable; slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
few fibers; few fine roots; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

2Cg2—70 to 82 inches; mottled black (10YR 2/1) and 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) clay loam; massive; 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; extremely 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

2Cg3—82 to 95 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay loam; 
massive; firm, sticky and plastic; very strongly acid. 


Pungo soils have organic deposits that range in 
thickness from 51 inches to more than 90 inches. The 
Soil is extremely acid in the organic horizons except 
where lime has been added. The underlying mineral 
horizons are extremely acid to strongly acid. Logs, 
stumps, and roots occupy up to 35 percent of the 
surface area and subsurface volume. Unrubbed fiber 
content ranges from 2 to 60 percent throughout the 
profile. Rubbed fiber content of middle and lower tiers 
ranges up to 12 percent in some pedons. Charcoal 
content ranges from common in the surface layer to few 
in underlying layers. 

The surface tier has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 2 
or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value 
of 2 or 3. The subsurface and bottom tiers have hue of 
2.5YH to 5Y, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 to 4, or 
they are neutral and have value of 2 or 3. Ten inches or 
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more of the subsurface tier is in hue of 5YR or 2.5YR. 
The organic material is massive and is pastelike or feels 
greasy when saturated. After drainage and subsidence, 
the organic material forms weak subangular blocky 
structure if allowed to aerate slowly. When this material 
dries over a short period of time, it shrinks and does not 
easily rewet unless crushed. 

The 2Cg horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 5Y or 5GY to 
5BG, value of 2 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is 
neutral and has value of 2 to 7. The texture is clay loam, 
clay, silty clay, silty clay loam, sandy clay, loam, or 
mucky loam. 


Roanoke Series 


The Roanoke series consists of poorly drained soils 
that formed in clayey marine and fluvial sediments. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Roanoke loam, rarely flooded; about 
5 miles northwest of Columbia; 0.5 mile southeast of the 
intersection of State Roads 1200 and 1117; 0.2 mile 
south of State Road 1117 on a farm path; 150 feet 
southwest in a cultivated field; (2,784,100X; 798,600Y): 


Ap—O to 8 inches, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; few fine roots; 
common fine flakes of mica, very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Btg1—8 to 14 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loam; 
common fine faint light brownish gray mottles and 
common fine prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly sticky; few faint gray (10YR 5/1) clay 
films on faces of peds; few fine roots; common fine 
flakes of mica; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Btg2—14 to 35 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
clay; common medium prominent yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; few distinct 
dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay films on faces of peds; 
common fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Btg3—35 to 43 inches; mottled light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2), yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), and light 
olive gray (5Y 6/2) loam; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky; common fine 
flakes of mica; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Cg—43 to 60 inches; light gray (2.5Y 7.2) fine sand with 
lenses of loam; few fine prominent yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) mottles; massive; very friable; common 
fine flakes of mica; strongly acid. 


Roanoke soils have loamy and clayey horizons 35 to 
55 inches thick. The reaction is very strongly acid or 
strongly acid except where lime has been added. 
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The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 2 to 
5, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

Some pedons have an E horizon. It has hue of 10YR 
or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. The 
texture is loam or fine sandy loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles in shades of yellow 
and brown are common. The texture typically is clay, 
clay loam, or silty clay, but some pedons have thin layers 
of silty clay loam, loam, or sandy clay loam. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, or is 5GY to 
5BG, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is 
neutral and has value of 4 to 7. The texture is variable. 


Roper Series 


The Roper series consists of very poorly drained 
mineral soils that formed in loamy marine deposits under 
extremely wet conditions. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Roper muck, rarely flooded; about 
8.5 miles south of Columbia; 0.4 mile north of First 
Colony Farms cattle corral number 1 on North Carolina 
Highway 94; 350 feet east of highway on Center Road in 
center of second cut; 2,600 feet north in a cultivated 
field; (2,832,720X; 759,600Y): 


Oap—0 to 10 inches; black (10YR 2/1) broken face and 
rubbed muck; less than 1 percent fibers rubbed; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; few fine 
roots; few fine pieces of charcoal; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

A—10 to 14 inches; black (10YR 2/1) mucky silt loam; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable, 
slightly sticky; many fine roots and root channels; 
common fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bg1—14 to 20 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silty clay loam; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable, slightly sticky; common fine roots 
and root channels; many fine flakes of mica; 
extremely acid; diffuse wavy boundary. 

Bg2—20 to 44 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
silty clay loam; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common fine roots; many fine fibers; common 
medium vesicular pores; common medium root 
channels; many fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

2Cg1—44 to 51 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam that 
has lenses of loamy fine sand; massive; friable, 
slightly sticky; few fine roots; common medium 
vesicular pores; many fine flakes of mica; medium 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

2Cg2—51 to 60 inches; greenish gray (5GY 6/1) loamy 
sand that has lenses of silt loam; massive; friable; 
many fine flakes of mica; medium acid. 
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In Roper soils, the muck and silty material range in 
thickness from 40 to more than 60 inches. They are 
underlain by unconforming sandy sediments. The 
reaction ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid in 
the O, A, and B horizons and from medium acid to mildly 
alkaline in the C horizon. Few to common fine flakes of 
mica are throughout the mineral portion of the soil. 

The Oa horizon has hue of 5YR to 2.5Y, value of 2 or 
3, and chroma of 1 to 4, or it is neutral and has value of 
2 or 3. It has weak to moderate medium granular 
structure in undrained areas and weak or moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure in drained areas. 
The unrubbed fiber content ranges from 2 to 15 percent 
and the rubbed fiber content ranges from 0 to 4 percent. 
Charcoal fragments are common in the organic horizons 
of some pedons. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 2 to 4, 
and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 2 
to 4. The texture is silt loam, loam, clay loam, mucky silt 
loam, mucky loam, or silty clay loam. Some pedons do 
not have an A horizon. 

The Bg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y or 5GY, value 
of 3 to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has 
value of 3 to 6. Few to common mottles of higher 
chroma are in some pedons. The B horizon is silty clay 
loam or silt loam. Thin strata of loam, clay loam, or silty 
clay are in some pedons. 

The 2Cg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y or 5GY to 
5GB, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is 
neutral and has value of 4 to 7. The texture is variable. 


State Series 


The State series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy fluvial and marine sediments. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 4 percent. 

Typical pedon of State loamy fine sand, 0 to 4 percent 
slopes; about 5 miles west of Columbia; 0.3 mile north of 
the intersection of State Roads 1200 and 1117; 100 feet 
east of State Road 1200 in a cultivated field; 
(2,782,100X; 801,500Y): 


Ap—0 to 4 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loamy fine sand; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; few fine 
roots; few fine vesicular pores; common fine dark 
opaque grains; slightly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

E—4 to 7 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loamy fine 
sand; weak fine granular structure; friable; common 
fine roots; few fine vesicular pores; common fine 
dark opaque grains; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt1—7 to 18 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly sticky; common fine opaque grains, 
fine flakes of mica; few distinct brown (7.5YR 5/4) 
clay films on faces of peds; common fine dark 
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opaque grains; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt2—18 to 35 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly sticky; few fine flakes of mica; 
common fine dark opaque grains; few distinct brown 
(7.5YR 5/4) clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B13—35 to 42 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
many fine dark opaque grains; common fine flakes 
of mica; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—42 to 58 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) loamy 
sand; massive; very friable; many fine dark opaque 
grains; many fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
diffuse wavy boundary. 

C2—58 to 80 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) fine 
sand; common medium prominent light yellowish 
brown (2.5Y 6/4) mottles; single grained; loose, 
friable; many fine flakes of mica; many fine dark 
opaque grains; very strongly acid. 


State soils have loamy horizons 40 to 50 inches thick. 
The reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout the A and B horizons except where lime has 
been added and ranges from very strongly acid to 
medium acid in the C horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 2 to 6. 

The E horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 3 to 8. Some pedons do not have 
an E horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. The texture typically is sandy 
clay loam or clay loam. Some pedons have thin layers of 
fine sandy loam or sandy loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 3 to 8. The texture is fine sand, sand, 
or loamy sand. 


Tomotley Series 


The Tomotley series consists of poorly drained soils 
that formed in loamy fluvial and marine sediments. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Tomotley fine sandy loam, rarely 
flooded; about 3 miles northwest of Columbia; 0.3 mile 
south of the intersection of State Roads 1211 and 1209; 
125 feet east of State Road 1209 in a cultivated field; 
(2,803,830X; 809,280Y): 


Ap—0O to 8 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common very fine to medium roots; common fine 
vesicular pores; few fine flakes of mica; slightly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Btgi—8 to 29 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
common fine prominent yellowish brown (10 YR 5/8) 
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mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly sticky; few fine roots; few faint 
grayish brown (10 YR 5/2) clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine flakes of mica; common fine dark 
opaque grains; extremely acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Btg2—29 to 36 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
sandy loam, pockets and lenses of loamy sand; few 
fine prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) and 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
flakes of mica; common fine dark opaque grains; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—36 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
sand; many fine distinct light yellowish brown (2.5Y 
6/4) mottles; single grained; loose; common fine 
dark opaque grains; very strongly acid. 


Tomotley soils have loamy horizons 36 to 60 inches 
thick. The reaction ranges from extremely acid to 
strongly acid in the upper part except where lime has 
been added. The reaction ranges from extremely acid to 
medium acid below a depth of about 50 inches. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 2 to 4, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

Some pedons have an E horizon. It has hue of 10YR 
or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. The 
texture is fine sandy loam, sandy loam, or loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles in shades of gray, olive, 
yellow, brown, or red range from few to many. The 
texture is typically sandy clay loam or clay loam, but 
some pedons can have thin layers of sandy loam, fine 
sandy loam, or loamy sand. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. The Cg horizon is mottled in 
various shades of red, olive, yellow, brown, or gray. The 
texture is variable. 


Wahee Series 


The Wahee series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in clayey marine and fluvial 
sediments. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Wahee loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes; 
about 5 miles west of Columbia; 0.5 mile east of the 
intersection of State Roads 1200 and 1117; 350 feet 
north of State Road 1117; in a cultivated field; 
(2,784,300X; 799,600Y): 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt—5 to 12 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) clay 
loam; common medium distinct light gray (10YR 
7/1) mottles and common medium prominent 
reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) mottles; moderate 
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medium subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly 
Sticky and slightly plastic; few distinct pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg1—12 to 20 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) clay; 
common medium prominent reddish yellow (7.5YR 
6/8) mottles, few medium prominent yellow (10YR 
7/6) and light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few distinct gray 
(10 YR 6/1) clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg2—20 to 32 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) clay; common 
medium prominent brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) and 
reddish yellow (7.5 YR 6/8) mottles and few medium 
faint light gray (10YR 7/1) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and 
plastic; common distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Btg3—32 to 40 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) clay loam; 
common medium faint light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2) mottles, common medium prominent reddish 
yellow (7.5YR 6/8) and olive yellow (2.5Y 6/6) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm, sticky and plastic; few distinct gray 
(10YR 6/1) clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BCg—40 to 48 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sandy loam 
with lenses of sandy clay loam; common medium 
prominent brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) and yellow 
(10YR 7/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Cg—48 to 60 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) loamy sand; 
few fine faint light gray mottles; massive; friable; 
very strongly acid. 


Wahee soils have loamy and clayey horizons 40 to 60 
inches thick. The reaction is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid except where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 to 
5, and chroma of 1 to 3. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 3 to 7. Mottles have 
chroma of 2 or less. The middle and lower parts of the 
Bt horizon have hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. The texture of the Bt horizon 
typically is clay or clay loam, but some pedons have thin 
layers of sandy clay loam or silty clay loam. 

The BCg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. The texture is sandy loam, 
loam, sandy clay loam, or clay loam. This horizon 
commonly has strata or pockets of contrasting textures. 
Some pedons have a CBg horizon that has similar colors 
and textures as the BCg horizon. 
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The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR or 5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles in shades of red, 
brown, and yellow are in some pedons. The texture is 
variable. 


Wasda Series 


The Wasda series consists of very poorly drained 
mineral soils that formed in loamy marine sediments 
under very wet conditions. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Wasda muck, rarely flooded; 3 miles 
northeast of Columbia; 0.6 mile south of the intersection 
of State Roads 1216 and 1214; 1.2 miles east of State 
Road 1214 on logging road Blue 1; 0.5 mile south on 
Yellow 5; 0.3 mile east on spur 2; 100 feet south of spur 
2 in a pine plantation; (2,823,950X; 807,940Y): 


Oa—0 to 15 inches; black (10YR 2/1) muck; about 10 
percent fiber, 2 percent rubbed; weak medium 
granular structure; very friable; many fine and 
medium roots; few clean sand grains; few fine 
pieces of charcoal; extremely acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A—15 to 25 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sandy 
clay loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly sticky; common fine roots; common 
fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bg1—25 to 33 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) sandy 
clay loam; few fine prominent yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable, slightly sticky; few fine roots; 
common fine flakes of mica; extremely acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bg2—33 to 42 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sandy 
loam; few fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable, few fine roots; common fine flakes of mica; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

2Cg—42 to 65 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) sand, 
lenses of loamy sand; few medium prominent strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; massive; friable; 
common fine flakes of mica; medium acid. 


The muck and loamy horizons, underlain by sediments, 
are from 40 inches to more than 60 inches thick. The 
reaction ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid in 
the upper part of the control section and from medium 
acid to mildly alkaline in the lower part and in the C 
horizon. Mica is common in the B and C horizons. 

The Oa horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 5Y, value of 2 or 
3, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 
2 or 3. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 2 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. 
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The Bg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 2 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. Few to common mottles are in 
the middle and lower parts of the Bg horizon of some 
pedons. The texture of the Bg horizon commonly is clay 
loam but ranges to sandy loam or sandy clay loam. Thin 
lenses of sand and clay are common. 

The 2Cg horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, 5Y, 5GY, 5G, 
or 5BG, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is 
neutral and has value of 5 to 7. The texture is variable. 


Weeksville Series 


The Weeksville series consists of very poorly drained 
Soils that formed in loamy marine and fluvial sediments. 
Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Weeksville silt loam, rarely flooded; 
about 12 miles south of Columbia; 3 miles south of First 
Colony Farms cattle corral number 1 on North Carolina 
Highway 94; 0.4 mile east of the highway in seventh cut; 
110 feet north of the center of Poplar Road in a 
cultivated field; (2,838,700X; 741,200Y): 


Ap—0 to 13 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; friable; few fine roots; few 
fine vesicular pores; common fine flakes of mica; 
very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bg1—13 to 26 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
silt loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly sticky; few fine roots; few fine 
vesicular pores; common flakes of mica; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bg2—26 to 36 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
very fine sandy loam; common fine prominent strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky; common fine 


flakes of mica; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bg3—36 to 42 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
very fine sandy loam; common fine distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles and common medium 
prominent pinkish gray (5YR 6/2) mottles; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky; 
common fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

2Cg1—42 to 50 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) loamy fine sand; 
few fine prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
mottles; massive; friable; common fine flakes of 
mica; very strongly acid; diffuse wavy boundary. 

2Cg3—50 to 62 inches; dark greenish gray (5GY 4/1) 
loamy fine sand; common medium prominent olive 
(5Y 5/4) mottles and few fine prominent yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; massive; friable; 
common fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid. 


Weeksville soils have loamy horizons 36 to 60 inches 
thick. The reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Few to common fine flakes of mica are throughout the 
profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 2 or 3, 
and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 2 
or 3. 

The Bg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 
4 to 7. Mottles in shades of brown or yellow are in some 
pedons. The texture is very fine sandy loam, silt loam, or 
loam. 

The 2Cg horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, 5Y, 5GY, or 
5BG, value of 4 to 8, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is 
neutral and has value of 4 to 8. The texture is sand, 
loamy fine sand, loamy sand, and fine sand. Some 
pedons contain thin layers and pockets of fine textures. 
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ABC soil. A soil having an A, a B, and a C horizon. 

Aeration, soil. The exchange of air in soil with air from 
the atmosphere. The air in a well-aerated soil is 
similar to that in the atmosphere; the air in a poorly 
aerated soil is considerably higher in carbon dioxide 
and lower in oxygen. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. 

Available water capacity (available moisture 
capacity). The capacity of soils to hold water 
available for use by most plants. It is commonly 
defined as the difference between the amount of 
soil water at field moisture capacity and the amount 
at wilting point. It is commonly expressed as inches 
of water per inch of soil. The capacity, in inches, in 
a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 
as— 


see. ore than 12 


Inches/inch 
(n 
tables) 
Very low. Lenin 0.00 to 0.05 
Low.... 0.05 to 0.10 
Moderate 0.10 to 0.15 
High....... 0.15 to 0.20 


Very high..... 


Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
cation-exchange properties is saturated with 
exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, K), 
expressed as a percentage of the total cation- 
exchange capacity. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels. 
Synonyms: clay coating, clay skin. 

Conservation tillage. A tillage system that does not 
invert the soil and that leaves a protective amount 
of crop residue on the surface throughout the year. 


Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with 
which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 
Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger, but 
resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic. —When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a lump; will form a 
“wire” when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than 
to pull free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; 
can be broken with difficulty between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Soft—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which 
classification is based. The thickness varies among 
different kinds of soil, but for many it is that part of 
the soil profile between depths of 10 inches and 40 
or 80 inches. 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Cutbanks cave (in tables). The walls of excavations 
tend to cave in or slough. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered 
drainage, which is commonly the result of artificial 
drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the 
sudden deepening of channels or the blocking of 
drainage outlets. Seven classes of natural soil 

. drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are 
commonly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. 
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Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related 
to wetness. 
Somewhat excessively drained. —Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 
Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
readily, but not rapidly. It is available to plants 
throughout most of the growing season, and 
wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for 
significant periods during most growing seasons. 
Well drained soils are commonly medium textured. 
They are mainly free of mottling. 
Moderately well drained. —Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. 
Moderately well drained soils are wet for only a 
short time during the growing season, but 
periodically they are wet long enough that most 
mesophytic crops are affected. They commonly 
have a slowly pervious layer within or directly below 
the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 
Somewhat poorly drained. —Water is removed slowly 
enough that the soil is wet for significant periods 
during the growing season. Wetness markedly 
restricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly 
drained soils commonly have a slowly pervious 
layer, a high water table, additional water from 
seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination 
of these. 
Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free water 
is commonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
layers directly below plow depth. Poor drainage 
results from a high water table, a slowly pervious 
layer within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous 
rainfall, or a combination of these. 
Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently 
ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and nearly 
continuous, they can have moderate or high slope 
gradients. 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 
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Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by water, 
wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by such 
processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic 
processes acting over long geologic periods and 
resulting in the wearing away of mountains and the 
building up of such landscape features as flood 
plains and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 
Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the 
activities of man or other animals or of a 
catastrophe in nature, such as fire, that exposes the 
surface. 

Excess fines (in tables). Excess silt and clay are in the 
soil. The soil is not a source of gravel or sand for 
construction purposes. 

Fast intake (in tables). The movement of water into the 
soil is rapid. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Fibric soil material (peat). The least decomposed of all 
organic soil material. Peat contains a large amount 
of well preserved fiber that is readily identifiable 
according to botanical origin. Peat has the lowest 
bulk density and the highest water content at 
saturation of all organic soil material. 

Fine textured soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers 
especially to the processes or soil-forming factors 
responsible for the formation of the solum, or true 
soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Ground water (geology). Water filling all the unblocked 
pores of underlying material below the water table. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes. in the identification of soil 
horizons, an upper case letter represents the major 
horizons. Numbers or lower case letters that follow 
represent subdivisions of the major horizons. An 
explanation of the subdivisions is given in the Soi 
Survey Manual. The major horizons of mineral soil 
are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and decaying 
plant residue at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at or near the 
surface in which an accumulation of humified 
organic matter is mixed with the mineral material. 
Also, a plowed surface horizon, most of which was 
Originally part of a B horizon. 
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E horizon.—The mineral horizon in which the main 
feature is loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or 
some combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an O, A, or E 
horizon. The B horizon is, in part, a layer of 
transition from the overlying horizon to the 
underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has 
distinctive characteristics, such as accumulation of 
clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination of 
these; prismatic or blocky structure; redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or a 
combination of these. The combined A and B 
horizons are generally called the solum, or true soil. 
If a soil does not have a B horizon, the A horizon 
alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil- 
forming processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the A or B horizon. The material of a C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that in which the 
solum formed. !f the material is known to differ from 
that in the solum, the Arabic numeral 2 precedes the 
letter C. 

R layer.—Consolidated rock (unweathered bedrock) 
beneath the soil. The rock commonly underlies a C 
horizon, but can be directly below an A ora B 
horizon. 

Humus. The well decomposed, more or less stable part 
of the organic matter in mineral soils. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped 
according to their runoff-producing characteristics. 
The chief consideration is the inherent capacity of 
soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of plant cover are not considered 
but are separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils 
are assigned to four groups. In group A are soils 
having a high infiltration rate when thoroughly wet 
and having a low runoff potential. They are mainly 
deep, well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group 
D, at the other extreme, are soils having a very slow 
infiltration rate and thus a high runoff potential. They 
have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
have a permanent high water table, or are shallow 
over nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A 
Soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups if part of 
the acreage is artificially drained and part is 
undrained. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the 
immediate surface of soil or other material. This 
contrasts with percolation, which is movement of 
water through soil layers or material. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the 
surface of the soil at any given instant, usually 
expressed in inches per hour. The rate can be 
limited by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the 
rate at which water is applied at the surface. 
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Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in 
production of crops. Methods of irrigation are— 
Sprinkler.—Water is sprayed over the soil surface 
through pipes or nozzles from a pressure system. 
Subirrigation.—Water is applied in open ditches or 
tile lines until the water table is raised enough to wet 
the soil. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Low strength. The soil is not strong enough to support 
loads. 

Mineral soil. Soil that is mainly mineral material and low 
in organic material. Its bulk density is more than that 
of organic soil. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, 
including the texture, structure, porosity, 
consistence, color, and other physical, mineral, and 
biological properties of the various horizons, and the 
thickness and arrangement of those horizons in the 
soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—/ew, common, and 
many, size—fine, medium, and coarse; and 
contrast—faint, distinct, and prominent. The size 
measurements are of the diameter along the 
greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 
millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more 
than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 

Muck. Dark, finely divided, well decomposed organic soil 
material. (See Sapric soil material.) 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
the three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. 
For example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color of 
10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

No-till planting. A method of planting crops with no 
seed bed preparation except when opening a thin 
slice of the soil and placing the seed at the desired 
depth. 

Organic matter. Plant and animal residue in the soil in 
various stages of decompositon. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. 

Peat. Unconsolidated material, largely undecomposed 
organic matter, that has accumulated under excess 
moisture. (See Fibric soil material.) 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “a soil.” 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
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square meters), depending on the variability of the 
Soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Percs siowly (in tables). The slow movement of water 
through the soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables water 
to move through the profile. Permeability is 
measured as the number of inches per hour that 
water moves through the saturated soil. Terms 
describing permeability are: 

Very SlOW.............ssesseseeeenetenrn less than 0.06 inch 

... 0.06 to 0.2 inch 

.....0.2 to 0.6 inch 

SENIOR .0.6 inch to 2.0 inches 

.....2.0 to 6.0 inches 

ids 6.0 to 20 inches 

more than 20 inches 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series based on 
features that affect its use and management. For 
example, slope, stoniness, and thickness. 

pH value. A numerical designation of acidity and 
alkalinity in soil. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from semisolid to plastic. 

Ponding. Standing water on soils in closed depressions. 
Unless the soils are artificially drained, the water can 
be removed only by percolation or 
evapotranspiration. 

Poor outlets (in tables). In these areas, surface or 
subsurface drainage outlets are difficult or expensive 
to install. 

Productivity, soil. The capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under 
specific management. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. A measure of the acidity or alkalinity of a 
Soil expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction 
because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


pH 
Extremely acid.. below 4.5 
Very strongly a 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid. 5.1 to 5.5 


Medium acid. 6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid.. 

Neutral.. 6 to 7.3 
Mildly alka 4 to 7.8 


Strongly alkaline... .8.5 to 9.0 
Very strongly alkaline .9.1 and higher 
Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated 
by plant roots. 
Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream 
channels from an area. The water that flows off the 
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surface of the land without sinking into the soil is 
called surface runoff. Water that enters the soil 
before reaching surface streams is called ground- 
water runoff or seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral 
fragments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in 
diameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a 
Soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sapric soil material (muck). The most highly 
decomposed of all organic soil material. Muck has 
the least amount of plant fiber, the highest bulk 
density, and the lowest water content at saturation 
of all organic soil material. 

Seepage (in tables). The movement of water through the 
Soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have profiles that are 
almost alike, except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material. All the 
Soils of a series have horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 
millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 
millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that is 80 
percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 
a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 
feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the 
horizontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical 
distance divided by horizontal distance, then 
multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a 
drop of 20 feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slow intake (in tables). The slow movement of water 
into the soil. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth's 
surface. It is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of 
climate and living matter acting on earthy parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of 
time. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters 
in equivalent diameter and ranging between 
specified size limits. The names and sizes of 
separates recognized in the United States are as 


follows: 
Millime- 
ters 
Very coarse sand.................. eee 20 to 1.0 
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Coarse sand.................sssseeeeneeet 1.0 10 0.5 

Medium sand ...0.5 to 0.25 

Fine sand.......... .0.25 to 0.10 

Very fine sand.. . 0.10 to 0.05 

....0.05 to 0.002 

...less than 0.002 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil 
particles into compound particles or aggregates. The 
principal forms of soil structure are—p/aty 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates 
longer than horizontal), co/umnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), b/ocky (angular or subangular), and 
granular. Structureless soils are either single grained 
(each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive 
(the particles adhering without any regular cleavage, 
as in many hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon lighter in color and lower 
in organic matter content than the overlying surface 
layer. 

Surface layer. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 
4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). Frequently 
designated as the “plow layer," or the "Ap horizon.” 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided by specifying "coarse," "fine," or "very 
fine." 
Sand.—Soil material that contains 85 percent or 
more sand; the percentage of silt plus 1-1/2 times 
the percentage of clay does not exceed 15. 
Loamy sand.—Soil material that contains at the 
upper limit 85 to 90 percent sand, and the 
percentage of silt plus 1-1/2 times the percentage 
of clay is not less than 15; at the lower limit it 
contains not less than 70 to 85 percent sand, and 
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the percentage of silt plus twice the percentage of 
clay does not exceed 30. 

Sandy loam.-—Soil material that contains either 20 
percent clay or less and the percentage of silt plus 
twice the percentage of clay exceeds 30, and 52 
percent or more sand; or less than 7 percent clay, 
less than 50 percent silt, and between 43 and 52 
percent sand. 

Loam.—Soil material that contains 7 to 27 percent 
clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 percent 
sand. 

Silt loam.—Soil material that contains 50 percent or 
more silt and 12 to 27 percent clay (or) 50 to 80 
percent silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Silt —Soil material that contains 80 percent or more 
silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Sandy clay loam.—Soil material that contains 20 to 
35 percent clay, less than 28 percent silt, and 45 
percent or more sand. 

Clay loam.— Soil material that contains 27 to 40 
percent clay and 20 to 45 percent sand. 

Silty clay loam.—Soil material that contains 27 to 40 
percent clay and less than 20 percent sand. 

Sandy clay.—Soil material that contains 35 percent 
or more clay and 45 percent or more sand. 

Silty clay. —Soil material that contains 40 percent or 
more clay and 40 percent or more silt. 

Clay.—Soil material that contains 40 percent or 
more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and less than 
40 percent silt. 

Tilth, soil. The physical condition of the soil as related 
to tillage, seedbed preparation, seedling emergence, 
and root penetration. 

Topsoil. The upper part of the soil, which is the most 
favorable material for plant growth. It is ordinarily 
rich in organic matter and is used to topdress 
roadbanks, lawns, and land affected by mining. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, 
than the alluvial plain or stream terrace; land above 
the lowlands along streams. 

Well graded. Refers to soil material consisting of course 
grained particles that are well distributed over a wide 
range in size or diameter. Such soil normally can be 
easily increased in density and bearing properties by 
compaction. This contrasts with poorly graded soil. 


Tables 
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TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 


[Data recorded in the period 1951-79 at Plymouth, North Carolina] 
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It can be calculated by adding the 


and subtracting the temperature below which 


- 


S, dividing the sum b 
crops in the area (50 F). 


ng degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. 


* A growl 
maximum and minimum daily temperature 
growth is minimal for the principal 
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TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


[Data recorded in the period 1951-79 


at Plymouth, North Carolina] 


i 
| 
| 
Probability | 
i 


Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 


1 year in 10 
later than-- 


2 years in 10 
later than-- 


5 years in 10 
later than-- 


First freezing 
temperature 
in fall: 


l year in 10 
earlier than-- 


2 years in 10 
earlier than-- 


5 years in 10 
earlier than-- 


TABLE 3.--GROWING SEASON 


24 OF 


or lower 


April 


March 


March 


October 


November 


November 


16 


Temperature 


28 OF 


or lower 


April 15 


April 9 


March 30 


October 24 


October 29 


November 


l 32°% 
i or lower 


April 29 
April 24 


April 15 


October 11 
October 16 


October 25 


[Data recorded in the period 1951-79 


at Plymouth, North Carolina] 


| 
l 
| 
| 
Probability | 
l 
i 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 


Higher | Higher | Higher 

than | than | than 

o o. o 

24 F | 28 F | 32 F 

| Days Days | Days 

9 years in 10 | 221 | 199 | 173 
8 years in 10 | 231 | 207 180 
5 years in 10 251 | 224 | 192 
2 years in 10 ! 270 | 240 | 205 
l year in 10 | 280 i 249 | 211 
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TABLE 4.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


| | 


Map Soil name | Acres Percent 
symbol | i l 
| 


w 
~ 
un 
M 
o 


AaA laitavista loamy fine sand, O to 2 percent slopes 0.9 
Ap jArapahoe fine sandy loam, rarely flooded------------------- 1,885 i 0.5 
Ar jArgent silt loam, rarely flooded-------------- 3,930 i 1.0 
At [Augusta fine sandy loam---------------------.-- 5,235 j 1.4 
Ba jBelhaven muck, rarely flooded----------------- 19,335 i 5.1 
Cf ¡cape Fear loam, rarely flooded---------------- 8,140 | 2.1 
Ch jChowan silt loam, frequently flooded------------ 2,085 | 0.5 
CtA jconetoe loamy fine sand, O to 3 percent slopes-- 1,100 | 0.3 
Do jDorovan muck, frequently flooded------------------- 25,580 j 6.7 
Hy jHyde loam, rarely flooded-------------------------- 21,830 | 5.7 
Pe jPerquimans loam, rarely flooded-------------------- 8,615 | 2.2 
Po jPonzer muck, rarely flooded------------------------ 7,690 j 2.0 
Pt [Portsmouth loam, rarely flooded-------------------- 13,630 3.6 
Pu jPungo muck, rarely flooded----------------- 84,784 22.1 
Ro [Roanoke loam, rarely flooded-- 2,050 | 0.5 

[Roper muck, rarely flooded------------------- 16,045 | 4.2 
StB jState loamy fine sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes- 1,235 | 0.3 
To |Tomotley fine sandy loam, rarely flooded----- 14,935 | 3.9 
Ud jUdorthents, loamy-------------------------- 75 * 
WaA jHahee loam, O to 3 percent slopes-- 435 | 0.1 
Wa ^ |Wasda muck, rarely flooded---------------------- 3,745 | 1.0 
Wk |Heeksville silt loam, rarely flooded------------ 14,435 | 3.8 

jWeter T000T0000o0000 0000000000800 T0000000000--0----------------2--2.---.----------- 122,778 | 32.1 

| Me Lee menaa 383,142 | 100.0 


| 
eee LL 


* Less than 0.1 percent. 
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TABLE 5.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


69 


[Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management, and for the soils that need drainage 


the yields are for the drained condition. 
the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soil] 


Map symbol and | Land i | | | Improved 
soil name i capability i Corn i Soybeans i Potatoes | Wheat i bermudagrass 
| Bu Bu | Cut I Bu l AUM* 
Bu Bu 1 Cwt Bu AUM 
AaA----------------------- | IIw l 130 | 45 ! — | 55 | 9.0 
Altavista | i | i i | 
Ap--+==--==------------ -+ | IIIw 130 | 40 | 250 | 50 | 10.0 
Arapah 
rapahoe i \ | | | i 
n ————9 | IIIw | 140 | s | --- Í 50 | --- 
Argent t 
i i I I i i 
E | | | | zis | i = 
At | mw | uo j 40 i | 50 | 
Augusta 
j | i | | 
Ba------------------------ | IVw | 130 | 40 --- | 55 | --- 
Belhaven 
| i i l i l 
————— nn | II Iw mo |! 45 | ges | 50 | 11.0 
Cape Fear i | | i 1 i 
Ch-----------.------------ | vriw | wes d --- d --- --- | ==- 
Chowan H ! H 
| i i i i i 
t 
CtA-----=-=----- 2 | Hs | 75 | 25 | --- ; get d 9.0 
Conetoe | i i i 1 | 
Do------------------------ l VIIw ' --- i --- | sw 1 --- | --- 
Dorovan H ! 
{ i i i | | 
Hy------------------------ | IIIw | 150 | 50 | 330 | 55 | 14.0 
Hyde 
| i | | i i 
o —— M ITIw 135 45 | 330 | 55 | 12.0 
Perquimans 
| | ! | | ! 
Po------------------------ IVw | 150 | 45 --- | 55 | 7.5 
Ponzer i 
| | | | | | 
pt------------------------ i IIIw | 130 i 45 | 285 i 60 | 10.0 
Portsmouth | | i i i i 
—— A nen n ne VIIw l --- | --- l Ese | --- | --- 
Pu I 
s j | | | | | 
| erannnnn nnn nnnen nnn ne | IIIw | 140 | 40 = 45 | 7.0 
Roanok 
did i | | | i | 
------------------------ | IIIw | xo |] 45 i --- | 55 | 10.0 
Roper 
[ | | | \ | 
 —X  ———— | rre | 120 l 40 l --- l 60 | 9.0 
State ! 
a | i i | | i 
i i \ i | i 
To------------------------ | mw | 135 ! 40 | --- | 50 i --- 
Tomot ley | i | 1 i i 
E BENE 
Udorthent 
nen | i | i | 
1 t 1 t ' 


See footnote at end of table. 


Absence of a yield indicates that the soil is not suited to 
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TABLE 5.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 


l 1 t 
Map symbol and | Land i | i i | Improved 
soil name | capability i Corn i Soybeans i Potatoes i Wheat bermudagrass 
t t Bu t Bu t Cwt t Bu t AUM* 
| i v | = i =R i = | = 
WaA---~------------------- | IIw | 110 | 45 aen | 45 --- 
Wahee | i i l i | 
Wd------------------------ IIIw | 130 \ 45 | --- | 55 | 12.0 
Wasda t 
| l i | | i 
——— MEE" l 150 | 550] 285 | 55 i 12.0 
Weeksville i 1 | i i | 
i 
i i 
i | i | | i 


* Animal Unit Month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one Cow, one horse, 
one mule, five sheep, or five goats] for 30 days. 
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TABLE 6.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


[Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. Absence of an entry indicates that 
information was not available] 


T T T Potentíal productivit T 


| | Management concerns P Y 
Map symbol and Ordi- i 


| p d | İsite | | 
soil name jnation Erosion } ment jSeedling] Common trees jSite Produc= | Trees to plant 
symbol jhazard limita-|mortal- index| tivity 
| i i | i | i { 


tion it class 


| | i l { 


| 
ow Is1ight [Moderate |S1ight {Loblolly pine-------- | 91 
| [Sweet -——————--—--- i 

| juae oak------7----7-- | oa) 
| jRed maple------------ | -55 
| pel low-pep ler mcd i 
| j Southern red oak----- 
i jHor ern red oak---- 
| Water oak-------- 
| j2lack tupelo-- 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
l 
| 


| 
133 |Loblolly pine, 
90 | hardwoods 2/. 


Altavista 


American beech--- 


|Hickory Luis nU = 
[Willow oak------- s 


[Post Qükcemccee-r--c- eem 


Ap----------------- 10W 


Arapahoe 


| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

! 

| 
Severe Loblolly pine 95 ILoblolly pine l/, 
--- | hardwoods 2/. 
[Rea maple------------ <== | 
i 
| 
i 
I 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 


Baldcypress 
jEond pinezc-ee---5--5- one 
jxellow-poplar-~ 
jbrackgum preece- 
|Fillow oak----------- IL 
jSwanp chestnut oak--- 
jWater oak--- 

jGreen ash------ Sos 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
i 
l 
l 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
i 
| 
l | 
i | 
jBlack tupelo--- ----| ssk | sen 
| l 
i i 
l l 
l 
{ 
l 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
l 
it 


10W 


| 
| 
145 |Loblolly pine, 


Moderate | Loblolly pine 96 
hardwoods 2/. 


joweet au 96 
jee oak------------) 96 
rater tupelo == 
|fellow-peplar === 
jRed maple 


oe 
Elm 


i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| [River birch---------- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{Willow oak----------- 


Loblolly pine, 


Moderate!Slight |Loblo1ly pine-------- 
hardwoods 2/. 


[Sweetgum -T------------ 


White oak------------7 


i 

i 

| 

| [Southern red oak 
i jHater oak 

| jShortleat pine-- 
i | Red maple 
i | Yellow poplar 
| 

i 

| 

1 


jHiliow OakK----------- 
Black cherry--------- 
jAnerdean birch------- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


T T Management concerns T Potential productivity H 


Map symbol and lorai- | | p- i | | | | 
soil name jnation | Erosion i ment jSeedling| Common trees |5ite jProduc | Trees to plant 
| Symbol hazard | limita-mortal- i j index tivity | 
tion it class 
i | | | 
Ba----------------- I 6W ,Slight Severe Severe ILobloliy pine-------- | 65 85 Loblolly pine 1/. 
Belhaven Pond pine------------ 60 39 
| { 
Baldcypress---------- oon tad 
latlante | 


[Atlantic white-cedar- | --- 


I 
l 


| { 
| | 
l l 
[ l 
i i 
i | 
| l 
| | 
{ I 
ls ight |severe 
| | 
l l 
| | 
i { 
i i 
{ i 
| [ 
l | 
| i 
| i 
| 
Í 


| l 
| | 
l | 
| I | 
i | | 
i I | 
i i i 
| i 
C£z---------------- | 11W [Severe | | 154 |Lobtol ly pine 1/, 
.Cape Fear | | i FIT hardwoods 2/. 
| | water tupelo | --- 
| | jBaldcypress tatiana -j i 
| | jPond pine-------- —qcIi 
i | ¡Rea maple-------- Tyr | 
| | |Green ash----- T4 Id 
| | [Hickory T----- an mi 
| i jSwamp tupelo sn ld 
| | iRiver birch------ 4 cd 
i | | [River birch------ Tad 
i i | jRillow oak------~ ECT I 
| | | | jSwamp white oak [771477 14 
Ch----------------- | 8W ls1ignt Isevere [severe | | 80 | 114 |Balacypress, 
Chowan i i | | | Bind NN hardwoods 2/. 
i i | i | i221 d 
i l | | i p d 
| ! ! i l E EN 
| l | { i | aen E 
i i | l | | | | 
CtA---------------- | as stight |Moderate|woderate|Loblolly pine-------- | 80 | 110 ILoblolly pine 1/, 
Conetoe | | | | jSouthern red oak----- ITE Td hardwoods 2/. 
| | i | | er | 
i | | i i Poot | 
| | i I i ir d 
| ! { l | Po} ow | 
| j i | | fot d 
| | | | Longleaf pine-------- | --- | T7 | 
| | | | jBlack tupelo--------- 7| 77 | 
Do----------------- | 7W Istight [severe [severe |B1ackgum 2-2222 ---] 70 | 95 |Balécypress. 
Dorovan i | | | |Sweetbay--- TEL LL j 
| | | | [Goan press) zd Lnd 
: | | | jSwanp tupelo- Ty TD 
|| | | green as RE TD C 
| | | | [rond pine-r-- LLLI 
j i | | "ater tupelo--- aad eae NEN 
| | | | ip hace pean mjo omm 
| | | | ¡Rea maple | | | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


tential vroductivity ^ | UOO 
Potential productivity 


i | Management concerns | O p 
Map symbol and jOrdi- ip- 


Soil name Inatton|Erosion | ment [seeatingl Common trees Isite produc 
jSyabor jbazard | limita-mortai- i j index) tivity 


i tion ity } jclass 


| l i 


| 
10W |stight Severe [Severe Loblolly pine-------- { 96 
| jSwvamp tupelo--- 
i jeter tupelo--------- | --- 
| jSweetgum =... 
| |Water oak- 
| [Balácypress- ===, 
| [Pond pine 
| jRed maple------------ | --- 
| [Green ash------------ hi 
| ¡plack tupelo--------- | --- 
I 
l 
| 
i 
l 
| 


Trees to plant 


Loblolly pine 1/, 
hardwoods 2/. 


|Yellow-poplar-- 


[River birch---- 
jWillow Oakssseaseneen 
10W 


Slight Loblolly pine 1/, 


hardwoods 2/. 


i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
I 
l 
[ 
l 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
l 
i 
| Severe Severe | Loblolly pine-------- 


Perquimans | Green ash 


i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

[Red maple | 
|Yellow-poplar CA eae 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 


petack cherry--------- 
jerican beech------- 


Slight Severe 


| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 


i 
i 
l 
| 
| pullo oak----------- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe | 


{ 
| 
i 


[Lob1ollybay gordonia- | -——- 
jRed maple 


Severe |Lob1o11y pine 96 
| Sweetgum------77 a= 


Slight Loblolly pine 1/, 


hardwoods 2/. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
l 
| 
| 
l 
| 
l 
| 
l 


Portsmouth 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

l 

| 

| 

| 

| prater oak-- | 
| |Billow Oaks<sseeee== asa! 
i jSweetbay-- 

| lpaldcypress SSeenee=s= | eas 
i urona pine-----74-2-4-—-2- | darem 
j iGreen ash-----------7- | ame 
| jBlack tupelo--------- j nd 
| [GNSND tupelo--------- | mE 
| 

l 

| 

| 

l 

[ 

[ 

l 

| 

i 

l 


|Yellow-poplar--- j 

jRiver birchz--59----- mee 

sw lsiight Severe [Pond pine------------ 55 Baldcypress. 
| Baldcypress--- 


jeter, tupelo--------— prm 


Atlantic white-cedar-] 95 


| 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
l 
| Inea maple------------ | == 
i 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


T T Management concerns H P Y T 


lorai- | 


Potential productivit 


Map symbol and | | | ip- | | l | 
soil name jnation [Erosion | ment jSeediing, Common trees jSite 
jSymbol jhazard i Vinita-xortal- | | 


l 
Ro----------------- | 9H |stight 
Roanoke | | 
i [ 
| { 
| { 
i l 
l { 
TE 
E | 10W Istight 
Roper | | 
l [ 
| | 
{ | 
l | 
| | 
[ | 
u 
StB------- --—---—--- | 10A {sight 
State | i 
| i 
| l 
| | 
| [ 
| | 
| | 
| { 
To----------------- | 10H |slight 
Tomot ley | Í 
l l 
| | 
| { 
i | 
| [ 
|| 
WaA---------------- | ow |s1ignt 
Wahee | 
| 
l 
[ 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 


! 


Severe Severe Iob1oliy pine-------- 


jEillow oak 


Severe 


l 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
l 
| 
Severe [Lobloliy pine-------- l 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
Slight | 


Slight Loblolly pine-------- 
[Southern red oak----- 
j allow Doplaper-sesee) 


Severe {Severe | 


Water oak------- 
jBlack cherry---- 
jAnerican beech------- 


Moderate [Moderate] 


| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
l 
| 
i 
| 
| 
l 
1 


index| 


j tion ity } i pclass* 


| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
i 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
i 
i 
i 
| 
I 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
[! 


Produc- 
tivity 


123 
68 
90 


Soil Survey 


| 
| Trees to plant 
l 


Loblolly pine 1/. 


Loblolly pine 1/, 
hardwoods 2/. 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine 1/, 
hardwoods 2/. 


Loblolly pine 1/, 
hardwoods 2/. 
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TABLE 6.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


| i Management concerns H Potential productivit i 
Map symbol and joue i Equip- | | | | 
soil name jnation [Erosion | ment jSeedling, Common trees jSite jProduc= ] Trees to plant 
jSymbol [pazara | limita-jmortal- Í jindex) tivity j 


i j } tion } ity | } jclass 
l | l l 


Severe Loblolly pine-------- | 96 
prater tupelo--------- jour 
jSweetgumn Senanenrannam | 
|Water oak------------ | 95 
jBaldcypress eeessesers joe 
jPond pine------------ AER 
|Re2 maple------------ aes 
jSwanp tupelo--------- ioci 
joweetbay eeiam mmc ] 


Severe Loblolly pine l/, 


hardwoods 2/. 


Loblolly pine 1/, 


Severe lLoblolly pine-------- i 90 H 
hardwoods 2/. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| [Southern red oak----- 
| jWhite oak------------ 
| jWater tupelo 
| 

l 

l 

l 

l 

l 

l 

l 

l 

| 

| 


[Pond pine 


l 
| 
l 
| 
i 
| 
Green ash | 

joveetoum mem EEE aes 
[Black tupelo--------- | 
jelman] 
| Yellow-poplar-------- | 
¡River birch------ ane 
Water oak----------- ^l 
| 


|Willow Sakeena oat ps 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
eee ene 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
i 
l 
| 
| 
l 
| 


i Potential productivity is attainable only in areas that have been adequately drained, bedded, or both. 


2/ If hardwoods are desired on a forested site, rely on natural reproduction (seeds and sprouts) of 
acceptable species. Special site preparation techniques are required. 
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TABLE 7.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions 
of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


Map symbol and | Camp areas Golf fairways 


soil name 


Playgrounds [Paths and trails| 
! 


| | ! | 
l l 


l l | 
AaA------------------- | Moderate: l Moderate: | Moderate: | Moderate: | Moderate: 
Altavista | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. i wetness. | wetness. 
Ap-------------------- I Severe: Icevere : Isevere E Icevere H | Severe: 
Arapahoe i wetness, l wetness. i wetness. | wetness, l wetness. 
| flooding. | | | | 
Ar-------------------- | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: l Severe: | Severe: 
Argent | flooding, | wetness. | wetness. wetness. | wetness. 
wetness. 
| i [ | | 
At-------------------- | Severe: i Moderate: | Severe: | Moderate: | Moderate: 
Augusta wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness. 
| l | f | 
Ba-------------------- | Severe: | Severe: severe : | Severe: | Severe: 
Belhaven flooding, wetness, excess humus, wetness, wetness, 
| wetness, | excess humus. | wetness. | excess humus. | excess humus. 
excess humus. 
| l i l l 
Cf-------------------- | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Cape Fear flooding, wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness. 
| wetness. | | | 
Ch-------------------- | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Chowan flooding, wetness. wetness, wetness. wetness, 
| wetness. | | flooding. | | flooding. 
CtA------------------- | Moderate: Moderate: \oderate t i Moderate: | Moderate: 
Conetoe | too sandy. | too sandy. i too sandy. | too sandy. i droughty. 
Do-------------------- severe: Severe: severe: Severe: |severe: 
Dorovan | flooding, | ponding, | excess humus, | ponding, | ponding, 
i ponding, | excess humus. | ponding, | excess humus. | flooding, 
excess humus. flooding. excess humus. 
| | | | | 
Hye---------------'-.--- | Severe: Severe: Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Hyde | flooding, | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness, 
wetness. 
| | | | | 
pereecencem eee nennen Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Perquimans | flooding, ! wetness. | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. 
i wetness. | | | erodes easily. j 
Po----------7-(-----.-- | Severe: | Severe: Isevere : | Severe: | Severe: 
Ponzer | flooding, | wetness, | excess humus, l wetness, | wetness, 
[ | i l | 
i wetness, i excess humus. | wetness. j excess humus. | excess humus. 
excess humus. 
| | | | | 
Pi veaaesa<secssassseen Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Portsmouth | flooding, wetness. wetness. | wetness. wetness. 
j wetness. | | | j 
Bücceeesenemeenc ne neer | Severe: | Severe: Isevere: | Severe: | Severe: 
Pungo | flooding, | wetness, | excess humus, | wetness, | wetness, 
\ | l | | 
wetness, excess humus, wetness. excess humus. excess humus. 
excess humus. too acid. l 
Ro-------------------- | Severe: severe t | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Roanoke flooding, | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
| | | | 


| wetness. 
[ 
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TABLE 7.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


oT rr OO a a a 
Map symbol and | Camp areas | Picnic areas l Playgrounds | Paths and tratis| Golf fairways 
Soll name | | | | | 


He aa 
| 


Severe: | Severe: 


l i 
Rp5rs4smmesepece neuem Icevere: Isevere: Isevere: | 
Roper | flooding, | wetness, l excess humus, | wetness, | wetness, 
| | | | i 
| wetness, Í excess humus. j wetness. i excess humus. i excess humus. 
excess humus. 
| | | | | 
StB-----------------—- Slight---------- Slighte--------- Moderate: Slight---------- Slight. 
State | | | slope. | | 
TOi ase caren eee ea | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: Severe: | Severe: 
Tomotley | wetness. i wetness. i wetness. i wetness. | wetness. 
wa: | | i | | 
Udorthents | | | | | 
| i i l i 
WaA-----------7'-.-7-'7-7-7---- |Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Wahee i wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
Wd-------------------- {Severe i | Severe: Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Wasda flooding, wetness, excess humus, wetness, wetness, 
| i | | | 
| wetness, | excess humus. | wetness. | excess hums. | excess humus. 
| excess humus. | i | | 
Wka--seseseresesesence | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
| | | i ! 
Weeksville | flooding, | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
wetness. 
| | | | | 
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TABLE 8.--WILDLIFE HABITAT 


Soil Survey 


[See text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and "very poor." Ratings are based on undrained soil 
conditions. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


| Potential for habitat elements [Potential as hab f 


[Woodland Wet land 
jwildlife wildlife 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Tomotley 


Ud. 
Udorthents 


and seed! 


| Grain 
| 


crops 


| Grasses 
oM 
le es 


Wild 
| herba- I Hardwood 
ceous | trees 
lants 
| | 
|Good [Good 
| | 
Ipoor I Poor 
ME 
lfair IFair 
WE 
| Good | Good 
| | 
[Poor [Poor 
| | 
| Poor Ipoor 
MEE 
[poor |Poor 
| | 
[Goo |Gooa 
l f 
[poor [poor 
| | 
[Poor [Poor 
l | 
|Fair [raiz 
| | 
[Poor [poor 
i i 
[Poor [Poor 
l [ 
[Poor [Poor 
| | 
lrair lrair 
MN 
Poor lPoor 
MEM 
| Good | Good 
| l 
lrair — lrair 
| | 
l l 
| | 
l l 
| | 
I t 


| Conif- | 
i erous | 
lants 


Good 
Poor 


Fair 


i 
| 
l 
l 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[Good 
| 
[poor 
| 
[poor 
| 
[poor 
| 
[Good 
| 
[Poor 
| 
[Poor 
| 
[Fair 
Poor 


Poor 


Poor 


Iet1anà 
plants 


shallow 
| water 
areas 


lopentand 
jwildlite 


itat for-- 


| 


Tyrrell County, North Carolina 


Soil name 


TABLE 8.--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 


T P TP 


otential for habitat elements 


otential as habitat for-- 


T T Wild T T H H | H j 


[Grasses ! herba- | Hardwood! Conif- lWetlana | 
and seed} and 


| 
| Grain 
| 


| ceous | trees i erous plants | 


| | | | | 
IGood IGood IGooa Fair | 
{ i l l ! 
| i i | i 
| Poor | Poor [Poor | Good | 
| | l l | 
IPoor IPoor IPoor | Good | 
l i | ] f 
| | | | | 
| | | | 


Shallow 
water 


l 


wW 


| Openland Woodland I Wetland 


ildlifelwildlifelwilalife 


l | 

Good | Good | Fair. 
| | 

Poor | Poor | Good. 
| | 

Poor | Poor | Fair. 
| | 
| | 
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TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"slight," "moderate," and "severe." 


Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions of 


The 


information in this table indicates tbe dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for onsite 
investigation] 


Map symbol and | Shallow l Dwellings | Dwellings | | Local roads | Lawns and 
soil name | excavations | without with j commercial | and streets | landscaping 
i } basements \ basements d buildings } i 
l l | l i | 
AaA--------------- Severe: | Moderate: | Severe: [Moderate : | Moderate: | Moderate: 
Altavista | wetness, wetness. | wetness. | wetness. i wetness. l wetness. 
l cutbanks Caves} | | | i 
Ap---------------- | Severe: l Severe: | Severe: [Severe E | Severe: | Severe: 
Arapahoe | cutbanks Cave ry flooding, i flooding, | flooding, | wetness. | wetness. 
i wetness. i wetness. i wetness. | wetness. | | 
Ar----—-—--—----—----- | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: Isevere: | Severe: | Severe: 
Argent | wetness. i flooding, | flooding, | flooding, j low strength, | wetness, 
| | wetness. i wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | 
At---------------- | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: Isevere : | Moderate: | Moderate: 
| i l l l | 
Augusta | wetness. i wetness. | wetness. j wetness. | low strength, | wetness. 
wetness. 
| | | l | | 
oem eee aren ee nene |Severe: Severe: |se vere: severe: |Severe: Severe: 
Belhaven i excess humus, i flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | wetness, | wetness, 
| wetness. | wetness, | wetness. i wetness, | low strength. i excess humus. 
i i low strength. i j low strength. | | 
Cfe———- nini cds |Severe: severe: |severe: |Severe: |severe: Ise vere: 
Cape Fear | wetness. i flooding, | flooding, l flooding, | low strength, j wetness. 
l | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | 
Chess mcis mm p im | Severe: i Severe: | Severe: | Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Chowan | excess humus, | flooding, | flooding, i flooding, j low strength, | wetness, 
| wetness. | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. 1 wetness, | flooding. 
| | low strength. | l flooding. | 
CtA--------------- severe: |Slight ~-------- [sign ----+---- [slight —— \siight --------- Moderate: 
Conetoe | cutbanks cave. j | | i droughty. 
Dosese2---——------ | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Dorovan | excess humus, i flooding, | flooding, i flooding, j ponding, | ponding, 
i ponding. | ponding, | ponding. | ponding, | flooding. | flooding, 
| i low strength. | j low strength. | | excess humus. 
Hye mm mti | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: |Severe: : l Severe: | Severe: 
Hyde | wetness. | flooding, | flooding, l flooding, | low strength, | wetness. 
| | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | 
Bareemmmisnitisi ri seti ic mie |Severe: |severe: |se vere: |severe: Isevere: Severe: 
Perquimans | wetness. | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | wetness, i wetness. 
i | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | low strength. | 
po---------------- | Severe: |Severe 2 ise Severe: Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Ponzer | excess humus, | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | wetness, | wetness, 
i wetness. | wetness, j * wetness. | wetness, | low strength. | excess humus. 
i i low strength. | | low strength. i j 
piececememedine inita |Severe: severe: [Severe: |se vere: Severe: severe: 
Portsmouth cutbanks cave,, flooding, flooding, flooding, wetness. wetness. 
! wetness. l wetness. i wetness. | | 
[ 3 1 [3 I 


| wetness. 
[ 


| Small 


Tyrrell County, North Carolina 81 


TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


—— oor.-— 8or TM S9 
Shallow | 


Map symbol and | Dwellings | Dwellings | Small | Local roads | Lawns and 
soil name | excavations i without | with | commercial i and streets landscaping 
basements basements buildings 

| i l | | | 
Pus teree RRE Ievere: Isevere: Isevere: Isevere: Isevere: Isevere: 

i I i i I l 
Pungo | excess humus, | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | wetness, | wetness, 

| wetness. | low strength, | wetness. | wetness, | low strength. i excess humus. 

| | wetness. | low strength. i | 
RosSearsseeere=-S- | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: Severe: | Severe: | Severe 
Roanoke | wetness. | flooding, | flooding, } flooding, | low strength, | wetness. 

| | wetness. | wetness. j wetness. j wetness. i 
Rp---------------- | Severe: Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: Severe: 
Roper | wetness. | flooding, i flooding, j flooding, | wetness, i wetness, 

i | wetness. j wetness. | wetness. | low strength. | excess humus. 
Stine ee emma |Severe |stight T————---- Moderate: Isiight --------- |MoSerate: |slight. 
State i cutbanks cave. i | wetness. | | low strength. | 
To--2----7--09905--- Severe: Severe: severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Tomotley i wetness. | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness. | wetness. 

| | flooding. | flooding. i flooding. Í | 
E | | | | | | 
Udorthents | | H | | | 

! | | i | i 
WaA--------------- | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Wahee | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | low strength, | wetness. 

wetness. 

| l i i I | 
Wdecee-es2252605T5e- | Severe: l Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Wasda | wetness. | flooding, i flooding, | flooding, i wetness. | wetness, 

| | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | | excess humus. 
Wk-----2--4----0--- | Severe: Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Weeksville | wetness. i flooding, | flooding, i flooding, | wetness. i wetness. 

| i wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | | 

t 1 1 [i t [i 
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[Some terms that describe restrictive soil fea 
"slight," "good," and other terms. 
information in thís table indicates 


onsite investigation] 


l l | | 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


| Septic tank 
| absorption 


TABLE 10.--SANITARY FACILITIES 


i Sewage lagoon 


{ areas 


tures are defined in the Glossary. 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 
the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for 


Trench 


| sanitary 


Area 


sanitary 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions of 


| Daily cover 
i for landfill 


fields j__Jandfill | landfill 
| l i 


Portsmouth 


severe: 
| wetness. 


Isevere: 

l 

i wetness, 

i poor filter. 


Severe: 

percs slowly, 
l 
| wetness. 


|Severe: 
| wetness. 


Severe: 
| wetness, 
i percs slowly. 


severe: 
wetness, 
| 
percs slowly. 
| 


|Severe: 

| flooding, 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 


|stight caer 
i 


severe: 
| flooding, 
} ponding. 


| 


severe: 
i wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


Severe: 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


severe: 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


| 


|Severe: 

| wetness, 

i poor filter. 
l 

1 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| 

i 

| 

| 

severe: 

| seepage, 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 
|se vere: 

! 

| 

{ 

| 


flooding, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
flooding, 
excess humus. 


seepage, 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
Seepage, 
flooding, 
excess humus. 


l 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
severe: 
| 
l 
l 
[ 
l 
l 
l 


flooding, 
excess humus, 
ponding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
excess humus, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
Seepage, 
flooding, 
wetness. 


wetness. 


wetness. 


Seepage, 


seepage, 


Severe: 
flooding, 
seepage, 
wetness. 


seepage, 
wetness, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
i 
|Severe: 
| wetness. 
| 
|Severe: 
Seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


flooding, 
seepage, 
wetness. 


l 

i 

| 

| 

i 

Í 

| 

| 

|Severe: 

i 

| 

l 

|Severe: 

i Seepage. 

|se evere: 

| flooding, 
ponding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


wetness. 


Severe: 
Seepage, 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
l 
| 
| 
l 
Í 
| 
|Severe: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
i 


too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


etness. 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
pair: 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 


too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


wetness, 
excess humus. 


! ponding, 
| 


seepage, 
too sandy, 
wetness. 


Tyrrell County, North Carolina 


Map symbol and 
Soil name 


TABLE 10.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


| Septic tank 


| absorption 


| Sewage lagoon 


i areas 


l Trench 
| sanitary 


| Area 
sanitary 
landfill 
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| Daily cover 
for landfill 


fields landfill I i 


Tomotley 


Ud. 
Udorthents 


Weeksville 


percs slowly, 
i wetness. 


|Severe: 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


severe: 
| wetness, 
i percs slowly. 


| 
Moderate: 
| wetness, 
| 


Isevere: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


jSeveres 
i wetness, 
j percs slowly. 


| 

|Severe: 

| wetness. 
| 

| 


Isevere: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
flooding, 
excess humus. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
flooding, 
wetness. 


looding, 
excess humus, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


flooding, 
wetness. 


n 
eo 


vere: 
etness. 


* 


Severe: 
flooding, 
excess humus, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
seepage, 
wetness. 


i 
| 
| 
i 
I 
| 
l 
| 
i 
l 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
|Severe: 
i 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
! 
i 
i 
| 
i 


Severe: 
wetness, 
seepage, 
excess humus. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
severe: 
i 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
] 


Severe: 
wetness, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
wetness. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness, 
excess humus. 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness, 
excess humus. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
thin layer. 


wetness. 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness, 
excess humus. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


l 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
i 
] 
l 
| 
| 
i 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[Fe or: 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
l 
| 
1 
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TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"good," "fair," and other terms. 


Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions of 
The 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for 
onsite investigation] 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Roanoke 


Roadfill 


|Fair: 
| wetness, 
| thin layer. 


[poor: 
| wetness. 


[poor : 
| wetness, 
| low strength. 


Irair: 
i wetness. 


|Poor: 
i wetness, 
i low strength. 


|Poor: 
| low strength, 
i wetness. 


|Poor: 
i wetness. 


|Poor: 
| wetness. 


|Poor: 
| low strength, 
| wetness. 


|Poor: 
| wetness, 
| low strength. 


|Poor: 
| wetness, 
| low strength. 


|Poor 
| wetness. 


[poor: 
| wetness, 
i low strength. 


[poor : 
wetness. 


| 
| 


| Sand 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


probable: 
xcess fines. 


m 
o3 


| Improbable: 
| excess fines. 


[Probable enemies imi m mime cimi 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| Topsoil 


ir: 
oo sandy. 


co 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
small stones. 


Poor: 
excess humus, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
wetness. 


wetness. 


LE 
| too sandy. 


|Poor: 
| excess humus, 
| wetness. 


IPoor: 
wetness. 


l 

| 

l 

| Poor: 

| wetness. 
| 

| 

l 

| 

| 


Poor: 
excess humus, 
wetness. 


poor: 
i wetness. 


Poor: 
excess humus, 
wetness. 


thin layer, 


| 

| 

l 

| 
{Poors 
| wetness. 
1 
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TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


Map symbol and | Roadfill Sand | Topsoil 
soil name | 


Weeksville | wetness. 


Rpes-eesecememoroTcIeT |Poor: l Improbable: [Poor : 
Roper | wetness, | excess fines. | excess humus, 
j low strength. | | wetness. 
StB------------------- IGood------------------------ IProbable-------------------- IFair: 
State | i | too sandy. 
| | | 
To--esecee eT euer | Poor: | Improbable: | Poor: 
Tomotley | wetness. | excess fines. wetness. 
Ud. | | | 
Udorthents | | | 
WaÀ-------------—------ | Poor: | Improbable: | Poor: 
Wahee | wetness. i excess fines. | too clayey, 
wetness. 
| | | 
Wde-e---------—---—-—---- Poor: Improbable: Poor: 
Wasda | wetness. l excess fines. | excess humus, 
| | | wetness. 
Wkreresensss2e peesses= [poor: | Improbable: | Poor: 
| excess fines. | wetness. 
i i 
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TABLE 12.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions 
of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not evaluated. 
The information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need 
for onsite investigation] 


i Limitations for-- T Features affecting-- 
Map symbol and on ankments, i ifer-fed Terraces 


Soil name reservoir | dikes, and | excavated | Drainage | and 
areas | levees | ponds 1 diversions 
i l i { l 
AaA--------------- | Moderate: | Moderate: | Moderate: | Favorable-------- | Wetness. 
Altavista i seepage. | wetness. | deep to water. | | 
Ap---------------- severe: |Severe: |Severe: Icutbanks cave----ltetness. 
Arapahoe | seepage. | piping, | cutbanks cave. | | 
wetness, 
| | | | | 
Ar---------------- Isiight T0 severe: Isevere: [peres Sslowly----- lietness, 
Argent | | wetness, | slow refill. | | percs slowly. 
| | hard to pack. | | | 
At---------------- Moderate e Severe: Moderate : Favorable-------- Wetness. 
Augusta | seepage. | piping, | slow refill. | i 
wetness. 
| l | i | 
Ba---------------- Moderate $ [Severe : | Slight----------- l Wetness, [Wetness * 
Belhaven i seepage. | piping, l | subsides, | 
| | wetness, | | percs slowly. | 
C£f---------------- [sight ene E PEeEee |severe: Isiight Semana me [peres slovly-----lWetness, 
Cape Fear | i hard to pack, i i | percs slowly. 
wetness. 
| | | | | 
Ch---------------- severe t | Severe: | Severe: [F1coding t a - | Wetness. 
Chowan | seepage. | excess humus, | Slow refill. | | 
j i wetness. | | | 
CtA--------------- severe: |Severe: Severe: [Deep to water----|Too sandy. 
Conetoe | seepage. | seepage, | no water. | | 
piping. 
| | | l l 
Do---------------- | Moderate: | Severe: | Severe: Ponding, | Ponding. 
Dorovan | seepage. i excess humus, | cutbanks cave. | flooding, | 
| | ponding. i | subsides. | 
Hy---------------- | Slight----------- | Severe: [s11gnt pene m | Favorable-------- lWetness , 
Hyde | | wetness. | | | erodes easily. 
Be---------------- ls1ight a a tam Severe: |Severe: |Favorable bata {Erodes easily, 
Perquimans | | piping, | slow refill. | wetness. 
wetness. | 
| | i i l 
Po--2-------------- |Noderate: |severe: [stint Seshenenees [Percs slowly, |Wetness, 
Ponzer i seepage. i wetness. | i subsides. | percs slowly. 
Pt---------------- severe: Severe: Severe: Icutbanks cave---- IHetness, 
Portsmouth | seepage. i Seepage, i cutbanks cave. l too sandy. 
| Eee | | | 
wetness, 
Í | | i | 
Pu------7-7--------- Severe: severe: [slight Merten imas Isubsides T—------- Wetness. 
Pungo i seepage. | excess humus, i ] | 
wetness, | l 
! | l l i 
ROSS SR Mesa ie |Moderate: |Severe: |Severe: [peres slowly-----| wetness, 
Roanoke | seepage. i wetness. | slow refill. j 
t 1 t 


| percs slowly. 
[ i 


Tyrrell County, North Carolina 


Soil name | 


reservoir 


TABLE 12.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


| Limitations for-- T Fei 
Map symbol and Pond T ! T 


i Embankments, 
dikes, and 


i Aquifer-fed 
| excavated 


atures affecting-- 


| Drainage 


| Terraces 
and 
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areas | levees i ponds } | diversions 
l { ! i 


Rp---------------- Ie1ight-------- 


Roper | 
StB--------------- |Moderate: 
State | seepage. 
| 
To-2-------7------- Moderate: 
Tomotley | seepage. 
[ 
ve. | 
Udorthents | 
WaA--------------- |slight mieten yaa 
Wahee | 
l 
Wd------7---------- Inoaerate: 
Wasda i seepage. 
Wk---------------- Severe: 
Weeksville seepage. 


~--|severe: 


| wetness. 


IModerate: 
thin layer, 
piping. 


piping, 


[ 

l 

l 
severe: 
l wetness. 
{ 

| 
l 


jSevere: 
j wetness, 
| hard to pack. 


Icevere: 
wetness. 


piping, 


{ 

| 
|severe: 
| wetness. 
| 


Severe: 
cutbanks cave. 


Severe: 
slow refill. 


Severe: 
slow refill. 


Deep to water---- 


{subsides --------- 


| 
[Favorable acia um 


| 
| 
i 


|Wetness, 
| erodes easily. 


[soin blowing. 


lwetness, 
soil blowing. 


|Wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


| 
|Wetness. 


| Erodes easily, 
wetness. 


eee A 
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[The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 
Some soils may have Unified classifications and USDA textures in addition to those shown. 


TABLE 13.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES 


dominant classifications and textures are shown] 


————————RM——q————————————T masa? iestion raaa | Percentage bassina | l1 
| | | Classification jE rag- | Percentage passing i | 
Map symbol and jpepth, USDA texture i i jments j sieve number-- j Liquid | Plas- 
Soil name | | | Unified i AASHTO i >3 | | | | | limit | ticity 
inche: 4 10 40 200 index 
n ue pee— o — Jr pem ape EU 
|- | | | I= | | | | | = | 
AaA-------------- l 0-10|Loany fine sand fsx |a-2 l 0 [95-100 |90-100|50-99 |15-35 | --- | NP 
Altavista |10-43|Clay loam, sandy |CL, CL-ML,|A-4, A-6,| 0 |ə5-100/95-100j60-99 |45-75 | 20-45 | 5-28 
i i clay loam, loam. į SC, SM-SC | A-7 | | | | | | l 
43-60! Variable--------- --- --- -- dd. d.d. d. l-— 
| l | l | | | | l I | 
Ap--------------- | 0-12} Fine sandy loam [su la-2, A-4 | 0 | 100 | 100 [80-100|20-49 | <30 | NP-4 
Arapahoe 12-38)Fine sandy loam, |SM A-2, A-4 0 100 100 170-100,20-49 | --- NP 
paesp e ea] | j © 199.310 m1 29-9. | 
j 19am, | | Food EF. 4. 4 —] 
[38-62 |Stratiriea sand jsm, SP-SM la-2, a-3,] 0 | 100 | 100 165-100] 5-45 | «30 | NP-4 
to loamy fine A-4 
NE. | | | i w* | $ Jj | 
l | i { l i l l { l 
—— € | o-6 Isiit 10am-------- lcu, cn-wr,la-e, a-4 | o | 100 !o8-100!90-100!65-95 | 20-40 | 3-20 
ae Bai pos i [ 9p 3997 199090 ia escam] | 
| e-aa|clay, sandy clay, |CL, cH, la-6, A-7 | o | 100 {98-1001 90-1001 55-98 | 30-60 | 11-40 
| | silty clay, | CL-ML | | | | | i | | 
i i silty clay loan. | | i | | | | | i 
lag-salsandy clay loam, |CL, CL-ML,|A-4, A-6,| 0 | 100 ]98-100/90-100/40-80 | 22-49 | 6-28 
clay loam, silty; SC, SM-SC, A-7 
WE o bn MM ERE NN ME NM 
54-70! variable--------- --- --—- - dd. d. g.-d. 6. 
i { | I | | | | i i i 
At--------------- | o-6 [Fine sandy 1oam lsm, sw-sc,la-2, a-4 | o  !90-100!75-100!s0-98 130-60 | «25 | wp-7 
rama j 06. p | j Ò 90-100 f6«100 50590 30-60 | | 
| 6-49 |Sanay clay loem, ict, CL-ML la-a, A-6,| 0 [90-100] 75-100) 75-200} 51-80 20-45 | 5-25 
m Ares A iin loam., | A-7 | | | | | | | 
- ar e--------- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- ==- --- 
| l i l l | | | | l | 
OE E EOM es ka das scl aaa tee, Mca fete, these 
Belhaven |43~51|Sandy loam, fine isn, sc, la-2, A-4 | 0 | 100 | 100 |60-85 [30-49 | «0 | NP-10 
sandy loam, SM-SC 
E — ME | Lo d d. dq.. 43 — 4 | 
|51-e0]toan, clay loam, Ich, CL-ML, |A~4, A-6 ! 0 | 100 l 100 |s0-100| 36-95 | 16-36 | 4-15 
sandy clay loam., SC, SM-SC H 
[ | | | | | i | | | | 
C£--------------- | o-11!roan------------- İML, CL-ML,la-4, A-6 | o | 100 les-100l85-10060-90 | 20-40 | 3-15 
npe ] 021] pi, 1° j | i | | | 
[n-so|ctay loam, clay, Ls CL, la-7 | 0 | 100 195-100190-100|60-85 | 41-65 | 15-35 
| i silty clay. | MH, CH | | } | | | 
50-62! var iable--------- --- --- — — ———— a 
| | | i | | | | | | 
Ch--------------- | 9-6 [Silt loam-------- lcu-mn, Mb,la-7-s, |! o 100 | 100 lo0-100l85-5 | 22-60 | 4-24 
ae [oe hee Ur EE EG LN ere | 
| 6-25|Loan, silt loam, |c, MH, MLÍA-7-5, | 0 | 100 | 100 |90-100|85-96 22-62 | 6-30 
| | silty clay loam.| | A-4, A-6| i l j | | | 
25-70;Sapric material PT ee m n nem m wem sax NP 
| | | | \ | | | | | | 
CtA-------------- | 0-26 |Loamy fine sand |sex, SP-SM la-2, A-3 | 0 | 100 l 100 150-99 | 5-30 | <20 | NP 
Conetoe [26-38 |Sendy loam, sandy|SM, SC,  |A-2, A-4 | o | 100 | 100 [50-99 |20-40 | <30 | MP-10 
clay loam, fine SM-SC 
i | sandy loam. | | | | | | I | i 
|38-65| Loamy sand, sand, |as, SP, la~2, A5, 0 | 100 | 100 [50-99 | 4-30 | «20 | NP 
loamy fine sand,; SP-SM A-1 
| | fine sand. l l i l l l l l | 
| | | | | | | [ | | | 
Do--------------- l 0-90! Muck — lpr | - o | — ==- | -— | --- | --- | --- 
Dorovan 
{ l i l i { i l I I 
1 1 i t 1 1 | t i i 


| 
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Absence of an entry indicates that data were not estimated. 
In general, the 
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TABLE 13.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


| | | Classification [Frac- i Percentage passing | | 
Map symbol and ¡Perthi USDA texture i | jments i sieve number-- jLiquid | Plas- 
soil name | j | Unified AASHTO i | T | H limit | ticity 


inches 4 { 10 40 | 200 index 
tg ———— M 10 f ao [200 4} index 


i | | | I i | 
100 log-100185-100l60-90 


i clay. 
36-60 jVariable Seaeesrs— === 


| | | | 
Hy--------------- | 0-15 {Loam DEM |ci- ML, ML laa o |! | l l | <36 | NP-7 
Hyde 15-51lClay loam, loam, Ia-6, a-4,! o | 100 {98-100190-100!75-95 | 22-42 | 7-20 
| { n l | | | | i | 
PON Mur der | p] | | | | | | 
Boa E par HE honc hot Joc pese cgit per pee. qq uem pee 
Be--------------- | 0-7 [Loan ------------- lu, CL-ML la-4 | 0 l 100 | 100 |85- 100 | 55- 95 | «40 | NP-7 
Perquimans | 7-40|toan, silty cley |CL jc, A-6,| O | 100 | 100 |90-100|75-98 | 22-49 | 8-30 
loam, clay loam. A-7 
4o-es|stit loam, loam, |My CL-ML la~a 0 l 100 l 100 [85-100|55-o5 | «30 ! NP-7 
sandy loam, very 
| l fine sandy loan. | | | | l | | l | 
DOPO AO PANES = ARM CM NEP CENE RES TE 
Ponzer Is0-55!Loam, sandy clay |SM, ML, n2, a-4,! o | 100 ! 100 leo-ss !30-95 | «4o | w»-20 
| | loam, silt Joan, | SC, CL, | A-6 | | | 
clay loam. CL-ML 
ee cr LM ne iis diadtun xs pen dne Mec ue 
| [ | | | | | i | | 
Pt--------------- | 0-14] Loen EE isu, SM-SC, m A-4 | 0 loe -100|98- -1o0les- -95 [30-65 «30 | NP-7 
Portsmouth ML 
112-35!Loam, sandy clay lsc, cr-Mr,la-4, a-6 | o los PAP Mb be 13-70 | 18-40 | 7-18 
i i loam, clay loam.! Cl | i I | | | | i 
|35-e5|straticiea coarse|SP-st, sp, |a-1, A-2,| o los -100|ss- 100|45-65 | 3-25 | m l NP 
| | sand to loamy i SM | A-3 | | | | i | l 
a. 
| pines | | | | | i | | | 
A Rte ere eee A REEE EN = Place Yoa ET aea Pasa NR 
Pungo les-o5|ciay, silty cley,lCH, CL, la-7, a-6 | o | 100 les-100las-100/3e-9s | <65 | Np-3s 
i l { l | i | | | i | 
sandy clay, sc, CL-ML A-2, A-4 
i | clay loam, mucky | SM, ML | | | | | | | | 
loam. 
| | i i | | | | | i l 
Ro--------------- | 0-8 Loan ------------- |su-sc, |a~4, A-6 0 los -1o0|ss- 100! 60- 100/35 90 | 20-35 | 5-16 
Roanoke CL-ML 
| l { CL, sc | l ! l l l i i 
[9 a3iclay, silty clay, |cH, CL, Ía-7, a-4,] 0 |90-2 00} 85- 100les- ms 95 | 20-70 | 5-40 
Clay loam, loam.; CL-ML A-6 
|a3-60|variable En esr l --- | --- | € | E | == [ass | --- | --- l --- 
HRS DE FDA m Re ML PME NIME 
Roper l10-14lSilt 10am, silty lcL la-4, a-6 | o | 300. | 100 loo-100l60-95 | 20-40 | 8-25 
i | | I i | | E | | i 
Leslee d. | | | | | | | 
14-44lsilt loam, silty ICL A-4, A-6 1 o ! 100 ! 100 !o0-100!60-95 | 20-40 ! 8-25 
i clay loam, 1oam.| | | | i | | | i 
eee CA s CL ee e a 
StB-------------- | 0-7 lLoamy fine sana lsm, sW-sc la-2, A-1 | 0 |? 5- -100f95- ide 75 {15-30 | <18 NP-6 
State 7-42!Loam, clay loam, lct, sc |A-4, A-6 | o 95-100! $5-100/75-100]35-80 | 20-40 | 8-22 
pm eeu oe rsen ripam ean nes m 
sandy clay loam. 
[a2-80|stratitied sand [st y su-sc,|a-1, 2-2, o les- 1001 75- 100]4o- -90 | 5-50 | £25 | NP-7 
to fine sandy | sp-sm A-3, A-4 | 
ee eee wie ae M E 
To--------------- | 0-8 |Fine sandy loam. E en ana | o |? s-1olss- 100|75-99 |25-so | <30 | NP-7 
Tonotley j &-29)Fine sandy loam, |SM-SC, SC, |A-2, A-4,| ©  {98-100195-100175-99 130-70 | 20-40 | 6-23 
sandy clay loam, CL-ML, CL, A-6 
|. fpome cr dese | WE E EE ME ME | 
I29-3elsandy loam, sanay!SM-sc, sc,{a-4, a-6,! o  em-100los-100]75-98 136-75 | 20-45 | 6-22 
| | | [ | | | | | i 
| j clay loan, ui CL-ML, en A-7 } | i i 
| l |. | | 
l { | i | 
I I 1 [L| I 


l 
l rs 
l { 
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TABLE 13.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


| i i Classification |Frag- | Percentage passing | | 
Map symbol and jDepth) USDA texture j | ard j sieve number-- juiquid | Plas- 
soil name Unified AASHTO T | yi limit | ticity 
| l i ! rises 4 | 10 | 40 | 200 | | index 
eg eer ee de ep 
| | | | j= | | | | | = | 
Ud. l { | { l i l { l l | 
Wem || Pt ae eed 
WaA-------------- | o-5 lLoam------------- Iur, CL-ML, A-4 | o | 100 ! 100 90-98 151-75 | 20-35 | 2-10 
Wahee i l Pet | | | { fe | | 
| s-40|clay, clay loam, Ich, CH la-e, A-7 | o | 100 100 las Du ie | 38-77 | 16-54 
jo voles ces | | | | | fa] | 
[40760 (esas ae aS Pe fh 550 Se le ens hoe eet A 
TT ERE ETE E | o-15lMuck------------- lpr Ie tage ob gh deem wc desi. | l- dam 
Wasda l5- 33|C1ay loam, sandy |n, CL, la-2, ana, 0 198-1001 95- 100! 75 -99 |50-80 | 20-40 | 6-18 
i | clay loam, sandy j CL-ML | A-6 ! i i | i | | 
loam. 
|33- 42 {sandy loam, loam ur, SM, la~a | 0 {98-100} 95~1 00|75 5-95 las- -70 | «25 | NP-7 
CL-ML 
|o fae 3 | | | | | | | 
eem [— d fom fom fom fm bli Es 
Wk--------------- | o-aa{sait loam, very lean, Mb, laa, A-5 | 0 | 100 | 100 les -100|60-95 | 20-55 | NP-7 
Weeksville fine sandy loam.; MH 
[42-62 |sena, loamy sand, |SM, SP-SM la-2 | 0 100 | 100 |so -100h11- 35 | gis | NP 
{ i ł l l i I 
| | | | | | 


i i loamy fine sand. i | 
| | l l | 


—————M LÀ ————————————————————À——————————ÉÉ—————À———————Ó— À————Ó———À——— 
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Tyrrell County, North Carolina 


TABLE 14.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS 


] 


Entries under "Erosion factors--T" apply to the entire 
" apply only to the surface layer. Absence of an entry indicates 


> means more than. 


that data were not available or were not estimated 


profile. Entries under "Organic matter 


[The symbol < means less than; 
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TABLE 14.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOTLS--Cont inued 
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TABLE 15.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 


["Flooding" and "water table" and terms such as "rare," "brief," "apparent," and "perched" are explained in 
the text. The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that the 
feature is not a concern or that data were not estimated] 


T T Flooding i High water table Risk of corrosion 


Map symbol and |}iydrologic| 


Udorthents 


soil name | group | Frequency | Duration | Months | Depth | Kind [Months |uncoatea [Concrete 
i i i i j steel i 
| | Í | | | | i | 
AaA--------------- l C {None —-————-- l --- -—- I5 5- 5-2.5| apparent lDec-Har!oderate Moderate. 
Altavista 
| 1 i i I i | { i 
Ap---------------- | mp Inare-------- erm em | 0-1. ol apparent !Dec-may Ian === IRigh. 
ines MN. | | | SOO a 4| [b 0d 
DE | D Rare Haase ES a | 0-1. olapparent |Nov-Apr High stasa liigh. 
Asunt | | | | | | | | | 
| l ! l | | | | | 
Ateesssqebecesess= | c INone-------- | | a=. 11.0- 2.0lApparent | Jan-May [High T---—- IModerate. 
€-—Á 00 TP enm P7] 
Baeeccescseeieco mr | D Inare-------- | a |l | 0-1.0! Apparent IDec-May! High----- luigh. 
Beihave: | | | j | | | | | 
i i ! | | | | | 
C£---------------- | p /—— nare-------- pane $f -- dle el ue esac ah — Iutgh. 
mame | | | *o a MK MEM 
Chesessesse uerum | D [Frequent----lvery long | Nov-Apr | B oa c eem prn. 
Chowan 
| ! ! l | | | | | 
o —XY l aA — None-------- | -- — Pb. ieo l- | ---  |no------ IHigh. 
me t moin [m pmi pees 
m Tese teas | D |Frequent----|very long | Jan-Dec | +l- 0.5|apparent|Jan-Dec| High pee lich, 
orovan 
l | { { i | | | ! 
Hyseeseeeeerse ee | mp IRare-------- | --- | -- | oa. 5| Apparent Dec-Apr |High eases High. 
mm m [T7 ee a ad 
pesesessesckcecuns | D Rare umm | -- i ene | 0-1. ol apparent lNov-Apr High Suse lHigh. 
oe | | | | Lor. 4 
ForrresssS=sSsss<= | D Inare munem | -- | -- | 0-1. olapparent |Dec-May |High noes lWigh. 
ef m7 |o | ee 
Ptseesetenaaecrese | pp lRare nauim | | ise | 0-1. o| Apparent |Dec-Apr | High Secn= lHigh. 
Portsmouth | | | | | H | | 
i l l l ! i | l { 
puseeessccesneczan | D lRare Sanna | --- MS | 0-1. ol apparent pec-tay | tian mes |High. 
rt d 1 4 1 ee 
Rosseeee reme mecum I D lRare icd | --- | --- | 0-1. o | Apparent |Nov-may |itigh pee Inigh. 
— n RM JT d mmm 
Rprteseessncesess= | BD [nare eme nen | -== | -- | 0-1. 5 | Apparent |Dec-May | High mee luigh. 
Roper 
ind | | | | | | | | | 
StB--------------- | B Ione T-—-—---—-- |. asa | usn la, 0-6. olapparentpec-JunMoaerate Inigh. 
State | | | | i | | l l 
| i ! l l ! | | | 
—————— | | ausad, oz I | | IDec-Mar | eens 
To A pare | l 0-1.0 Apparent, Dec-Mar ¡High jHigh. 
Tomotley 
| || | 
ua. 
| | | l 
| | | | 
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TABLE 15.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 


| | 
i | 


| | Flooding High water table l Risk of corrosion 
Map symbol and jErdrologic| i | | | | | | 
soil name | group i Frequency | Duration i Months | Depth | Kind jMonths jUncoated jConcrete 
steel 
| t ; t ! Ft t | | | 
| | | | |— | | | | 
WaA--------------- | D Ione sortase | a | 0.5-1.5 l apparent IDec-Mar Iuigh pesce High. 
Bakes | | | | | | | | | 
{ l { i | | | | i 
Wdes=<<<<<s=<S<=<< | pp Inare-------- | - | na- | 0-1.0! apparent Ipec-May Itigh----- High s 
wages | i | | | i | | } 
| | | | | | | | i 
eaae IE i BD Inare-------- |o l ee l 0-1.0 | Apparent | Dec-Mar Intgn----- | Moderate. 
Weeksville | | | j | | H | | 
i { l l | | ! 
| | | l | | | 


TABLE 16.--ENGINEERING INDEX TEST DATA 


[NP means nonplastic] 


| | Grain-size distribution | | | Moisture density 
Soil name, sample | Classification | Percentage | Percentage jLiquid [Plasti-| | 
number, horizon, and | | | passing T smaller than-- | limit | city | Maximum | Optimum 
depth (in inches) AASHTO jUnified n Ts No. p .005 1002 index | density moisture 
{ i | | io | 4o! 300 ol Um ! [ | | 
| | | i [ [ l | | | | Pc | 1p/Ft? | Pet 
Conetoe loamy fine sand: | | | | | ! | | | | = | | ion 
S83NC-177-8-[1-3-5 
i aoe | I oe o: d Y i | | | 
ip eacee 0-7 {a-2-4{01 | SM | 100| 100! 98 | 18 | 12 | 6 | 4 | 20 l NP | 108.3 | 12.7 
Bt2 ------ 32-38 jana 0] | sc | 100; 100) 99 | 40 i 33 | 27 | 23 | 25 8 i 117.0 | 13.1 
C ------ 45-65 [A-2740] 1 SM } 100) 100; 98 | 16 | 13 l 8 | 6 i 20 i NP | 108.0 | 13.2 
Hyde loam: | | D 0d d 0 d» d |y | | | 
eode. eene ds n on Leod | eae) zn 
Ap ------ Oe 8 jA74 (2) | ML | 100; 100; 99) 90) 32 | 15 i 9 | 36 | NP | 80.9 | 27.6 
Btgl------ 15-35 jA-619] | CL | 100] 100| 100) 86; 49 | 31 | 26 | 30 | 12 | 110.1 | 15.6 
—— | | Eod Foi di d i | | | 
Lacu d RENI MAp- | 
A e 0-4 [A74 [3] i ML | 100) 100) 98 31| 24 | 7 j 4 | 38 | NP | 82.7 | 25A 
Btg2------ 15-40 [A-6112 | CL i 100) 100) 100) 97) 46 | 31 | 26 | 32 | 12 | 118.8 | 14.0 
Cgil ------ 40-50 JA74 [4] i ML l 100) 100 100) 931 26 | 18 | 15 | 28 | 5 i 107.3 | 16.8 
Weeksville silt loam: | | | | | | | | | | | 
RBAN T7 d a P | laco! iol al sl æt aad. Ri | | | 
Ap ------ 0-13 j^-5[91 | MH | 100} 100) 99) 78| 28 i 11 | 6 | 54 | NP l 69.8 | 35.6 
Bg2 ------ 26-36 jA-410) | ML | 100) 100) 100) 79| 19 l 11 | 8 } 25 | NP | 101.91 | 17.2 
| | | | | | | l | | | | 
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TABLE 17.--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 
————————————————————————————————————————————— 


Soil name | Family or higher taxonomic class 


Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Aquic Hapludults 
Coarse-loamy, mixed, nonacid, thermic Typic Humaquepts 
Fine, mixed, thermic Typic Ochraqualfs 

Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Aeric Ochraquults 

Loamy, mixed, dysic, thermic Terric Medisaprists 
Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Umbraquults 

Fine-silty, mixed, nonacid, thermic Thapto-Histic Fluvaquents 
Loamy, mixed, thermic Arenic Hapludults 

Dysic, thermic Typic Medisaprists 

Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Umbraquults 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Ochraquults 

Loamy, mixed, dysic, thermic Terric Medisaprists 
Fine-loamy over sandy or sandy-skeletal, mixed, thermic Typic Umbraquults 
Dysic, thermic Typic Medisaprists 

Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Ochraquults 

Fine-silty, mixed, nonacid, thermic Histic Humaquepts 
Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Typic Ochraquults 

Clayey, mixed, thermic Aeric Ochraquults 

Fine-loamy, mixed, nonacid, thermic Histic Humaquepts 
Coarse-silty, mixed, acid, thermic Typic Humaquepts 
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GENERAL SOIL MAP 
KALAMAZOO COUNTY, MICHIGAN 
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SOIL LEGEND 


formed in glacial outwash 
soil or a loamy and sandy subsoil; formed in glacial outwash 


sandy subsoil; formed in glacial outwash and morainic deposits 


outwash and sandy morainic deposits 


that have a loamy subsoil; formed in glacial till and outwash 


outwash and sandy alluvium 


outwash and sandy morainic deposits 


BERBER 


Compiled 1978 


Schoolcraft: Nearly level and undulating, well drained soils that have a loamy subsoil; 
Kalamazoo-Schoolcraft: Nearly level to rolling, well drained soils that have a loamy sub- 
Kalamazoo-Oshtemo: Nearly level to rolling, well drained soils that have a loamy and 


Oshtemo—Coloma—Kalamazoo: Undulating to steep, well drained or somewhat excessively 
drained soils that have a sandy subsoil or a loamy and sandy subsoil; formed in glacial 


Riddles-Sleeth: Nearly level to rolling, well drained or somewhat poorly drained soils 


Oshtemo—Kalamazoo—Glendora: Nearly level and undulating, well drained or very poorly 
drained soils that have a sandy subsoil or a loamy and sandy subsoil; formed in glacial 


Coloma—Spinks—Oshtemo: Nearly level to rolling, somewhat excessively drained or well 
drained soils that have a sandy subsoil or a loamy and sandy subsoil; formed in glacial 


Thetford-Gilford- Granby: Nearly level, somewhat poorly drained to very poorly drained 
soils that have a sandy subsoil or a loamy and sandy subsoil; formed in glacial outwash 
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Soil Map symbols and map unit names are alphabetical (map symbols 
are letters). The first letter, always a capital, is the initial letter of the 
soils series name or higher category. The second letter is a small 
letter. The third letter, where used, is always a capital and denotes 
slope. Symbols without slope designation are those of nearly level 


soils 


SYMBOL 


NAME 


Altavista loamy fine sand. O to 2 percent slopes 
Arapahoe fine sandy loam, rarely flooded 
Argent silt loam, rarely flooded 

Augusta tine sandy loam 


Belhaven muck, rarely flooded 

Cape Fear loam, rarely tlooded 

Chowan silt loam, frequently tiooded 

Conetoe loamy fine sand. 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Dorovan muck, frequently tlooded 

Hyde loam, rarely flooded 

Perquimans loam. rarely flooded 

Ponzer muck, rarely flooded 

Portsmouth ioam, rarely flooded 


Pungo muck, rarely flooded 


Roanoke loam, rarely tlooded 
Roper muck. rarely flooded 


State loamy tine sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes 
Tomotley fine sandy loam. rarely flooded 
Udorthents, loamy 

Wahee loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 


Wasda muck, rarely flooded 
Weeksville silt loam. rarely flooded 


TYRRELL COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 


National, state or province 


County or parish 


Minor civil division 


Reservation (national forest or park, 


state forest or park, 
and large airport) 


Land grant 


Limit of soil survey (label) 


Field sheet matchline and neatline 


AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 


Small airport. airfield, pack, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 


STATE COORDINATE TICK 
LAND DIVISION CORNER 

(sections and land grants) 
ROADS 

Divided (median shown 

if scale permits) 

Other roads 

Trail 
ROAD EMBLEM & DESIGNATIONS 

Interstate 

Federal 

State 

County, farm or ranch 


RAILROAD 


POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE 
(normally not shown) 


FENCE 

(normally not shown) 
LEVEES 

Without road 

With road 

With railroad 
DAMS 

Large (to scale) 

Medium or Small 
PITS 

Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 
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NORTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 

TYRRELL COUNTY BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 
SYMBOLS LEGEND 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


Farmstead, house ESCARPMENTS 
(omit in urban areas) 


Church Bedrock wuvevvvv rene vvey 
(points down slope) 


School Other than bedrock —— 
indian (points down slope) 


Indian mound (label) LN und SHORT STEEP SLOPE 


Tower 


Located object (label) GULLY 


Tank (label) DEPRESSION OR SINK 


Wells, oil or gas S SOIL SAMPLE 
(normally not shown) 


Windmill MISCELLANEOUS 


Kitchen midden Blowout 


Clay spot 


Gravelly spot 


WATER FEATURES 


Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 


Dumps and other similar 
DRAINAGE non soil areas 


Prominent hill or peak 
Perennial, double line 


Rock outcrop 


Perennial, single line (includes sandstone and shale) 


i 
Intermittent Saline spot 


Drainage end Sandy spot 


Canals or ditches Severely eroded spot 


Double-line (label) Slide or slip (tips point upslope} 


Drainage and/or irrigation Stony spot. very stony spot 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
Perenmal 
Intermittent 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
Marsh or swamp 
Spring 
Well, artesian 


Well, irrigation 


Wet spot <2 acres 
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